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Editorial 

"Year's Work" to "State of the Art" 



Jennifer A. Younger 

It has been almost a year since I was 
appointed editor of LRTS. It has been a 
year replete with learning and accom- 
plishments — the latter, it must be noted, 
through the outstanding efforts of authors 
and referees. LRTS Editorial Board mem- 
bers as well as the previous editor, Richard 
Smiraglia, and the ALCTS Executive Di- 
rector, Karen Muller, have provided me 
with invaluable advice, guiding me 
through a thicket of issues. 

Last year, the ALCTS Board voted to 
return the "Year's Work in ..." series to 
LRTS. As editor, I started but then halted 
a search for an issue editor to direct the 
traditional issue of "Year's Work to 
allow further development of the "Year's 
Work" concept by the LRTS Editorial 
Board. Subsequently, at the next Midwin- 
ter Meeting (January 1998), the LRTS 
Board created a plan for a series of articles 
that would report on areas of interest, 
specifically collection development and 
management, acquisitions, cataloging and 
classification, preservation and reformat- 
ting, and serial!!. The characteristics of the 
articles will preserve the best of the 
'Tears Work" while allowing a new flexi- 
bility designed to support the writing of 
outstanding articles. 

The focus will be on thoughtful report- 



ing, discussion, and analysis of national 
and international issues, trends, and 
events recognized as important to the 
field. Sources included may be drawn 
from the most appropriate time period 
without being restricted to only the past 
year. Selectivity in the citation of sources 
will be encouraged to emphasize the criti- 
cal development of themes and topics. In 
recognition that the single function or for- 
mat boundaries underlying the definition 
of ALCTS sections may often be blurred 
and interwoven in practice, a disciplinary 
or interdisciplinary approach (or topic) 
may be chosen. Instead of appearing to- 
gether in the July issue of LRTS, the arti- 
cles will be published individually and 
episodically. This is important for the se- 
lection of the best authors (and their 
schedules) as well as the ability to take 
snapshots and report on significant topics 
in a timely manner. 

Last, with advice from the LRTS 
Board, 1 will solicit manuscripts from 
authors respected for their expertise, al- 
though the paper, when submitted, will be 
subject to the double blind review proc- 
ess. Although a recommendation to pub- 
lish is generally expected, the review 
process may well result in recommenda- 
tions for improvement. 
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Managing Traditional Materials 
in an Online Environment: Some 
Definitions and Distinctions for a 
Future Collection Management 

Ross Atkinson 



Collection management (as opposed to collection development) should be 
understood as the activity of adding value to — or deleting value from — ob- 
jects of information subsequent to their selection. The management of mate- 
rials in traditional formats will become increasingly problematic the more 
we move into an online environment Although digital resources will sooner 
or later come to dominate scholarly communication, the effective manage- 
ment of traditional materials will remain essential While a central goal of 
libraries must be to manage traditional and digital resources as two aspects 
of a .tingle service, we must also recognize thai all information services will 
eventually be conditioned by a digital mentality. In order to start planning 
now for collection management to play a more prominent role in the future 
of information services, we must begin to define with as much precision as 
possible the abstract values collection management adds to and deletes from 
selected information objects. 



In every age, humankind imagines itself 
to be moving through a period of transi- 
tion so acute that the effect borders on the 
dysfunctional. Our own age is no excep- 
tion. We long for a simpler past, or for a 
more focused future, but the fact is that 
every era is one of profound change, and 
it is now our turn. Because we have come 
to understand ourselves mainly in techni- 
cal terms, we necessarily and correctly 
view our transition as a consequence of 
technology, and those of us in academic 
libraries see our main objective as the 
transformation of academic information 



services from a primarily paper-based ac- 
tivity to an increasingly electronic one. 

If we had our druthers, we would prob- 
ably opt to build two libraries — one tradi- 
tional and one digital; we could then 
gradually shift resources from the tradi- 
tional to the digital as needed. Fortu- 
nately for academic libraries and higher 
education, we do not have anything ap- 
proaching the means that would be re- 
quired to create such a schism — because 
if we did, those two libraries would inevi- 
tably become politically disaffected and 
veer apart, and the library as an institution 



Ross Atkinson (RA13@cornell.edu) is Deputy University Librarian at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 4th Annual University 
of Minnesota Collection Development Symposium on May 5, 1997. Manuscript received 
September 3, 1997; accepted for publication November 14, 1997. 
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might well under such circumstances be- 
come associated primarily with the tradi- 
tional side. As a result, the library would 
forfeit much of its political influence, aca- 
demic information services would be se- 
verely impaired, and much time would be 
lost trying to effect a reconciliation and 
reunification. Our primary strategy in aca- 
demic libraries must be, therefore, to 
bring about this transition through a syn- 
thesis of the traditional and the digital— 
and we will no doubt be obliged to do this 
using the same amount or less funding 
than we presently have. 

In pursuing this objective, one of the 
most immediate and obvious challenges 
we must confront will be the management 
of traditional materials in a world where 
information is conveyed increasingly in 
electronic form. Because we are aiming 
for synthesis, we must accept that our 
planning for the place of traditional mate- 
rials in a digital environment can only be 
undertaken and understood as a relation- 
ship to the role of digital materials in a 
digital environment — because the tradi- 
tional and the digital must together form 
the basis for a single, systematic service. 
At the same time, we must accept the fact 
that the more we enter an environment in 
which most scholarly communication is 
accomplished in electronic form, the 
more a digital mentality — conditioned by 
the qualities of digital sources and meth- 
ods — will come to dominate and define 
information services. In the course of this 
essay, some of the main components of 
such a mentality will be identified, be- 
cause it is on the basis of that mentality 
that we will view and build future services. 

In considering dichotomies such as 
that of the traditional and the digital, we 
would also do well, at the outset at least, 
to note what is perhaps the most funda- 
mental dichotomy of information serv- 
ices—that of subject and object. The pur- 
pose oi information services is and always 
will he to ensure that local users have 
access to the right information objects (as 
defined as those that are needed) within 
the right time frame. That responsibility 
can be viewed from either a subjective or 
an objective perspective. From 'a subjec- 
tive position, the goal of information serv- 



ices is — given a particular set of informa- 
tion objects — to provide local users with 
the tools and skills they need to make the 
most effective uses of those objects. But 
the service can also be approached from 
the ob jective perspective: assuming a par- 
ticular group of local users with clearly 
def ined needs, the goal of the service is to 
add selected values to specific informa- 
tion objects, such that those objects can 
be used more effectively to respond to 
those local needs. While the subjective 
perspective is most often assumed by ref- 
erence services, the objective viewpoint is 
typically that of collection management 
and development, preservation and cata- 
loging. Much of the political tension in the 
modem library derives directly and un- 
avoidably from the differences between 
these two positions. Since my aim in this 
essay is to approach the problems of the 
transition from a primarily objective posi- 
tion, we should always bear in mind that a 
view from the subjective perspective 
could conceivably lead to different con- 
clusions. 

The Object 

As befits an approach to information serv- 
ices from the objective direction, let us 
begin with a description of the current 
state of the information object. The divi- 
sion between the traditional and digital 
object is the source (objectively speaking) 
of the current hybridity of information 
services. The term "traditional" is now 
often used for nondigital services (see, 
e.g., Ewing 1995 and Fecko 1991), so it 
seems reasonable to extend its use to non- 
digital objects. It is a conspicuously time- 
dependent term that tends to be used in 
the midst of a fundamental transition be- 
fore the vocabulary has caught up; be- 
cause we do not seem to have an accepted 
term f or nondigital services or objects, we 
can call them "traditional," by which we 
mean "of a kind we have worked with unlit 
now." The transition will progress much 
more effectively once we have agreed to 
replace the term "traditional" with one 
referring to some quality of the object — 
rather than one that refers to our present 
temporal relationship with the object. 
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Figure 1. Relationships among Information Objects. 



From traditional originals are cre- 
ated traditional derivatives, which in- 
clude photocopy and microform — but 
we are now also able to create digital 
derivatives. Such digital derivatives can 
be subdivided into the categories of im- 
age and text (e.g., ASCII). Digital ob- 
jects can be divided into the two broad 
categories of digitized (i.e., derived 
from a traditional original) and "natively 
digital" — also a tentative term — mean- 
ing materials that have been produced 
originally in digital form. On the one 
hand, therefore, we are working with a 
hierarchy of concepts (vertically in the 
diagram), but at the same time we per- 
ceive a kind of formal or temporal pro- 
gression — that is, the more one moves 
horizontally in the diagram from left to 
right, the further removed one becomes 
from the concept of the traditional 
original. 

While there are clearly derivatives of 
digital objects, these are not the same as 
traditional derivatives. Digital derivatives 
are more clones than copies, because 
there is no apparent loss of physical infor- 
mation-, digital objects are characterized, 
therefore, by what we might call deriva- 
tive parity. In the case of traditional ob- 
jects, on the other hand, the creation of 
the derivative necessarily entails some 
loss of physical content. 

We must take care always to distin- 
guish physical from intellectual content. 



Physical content is information that is 
found in the physical construction of the 
object. Historical bibliography is the 
study of the history of such physical con- 
struction. Analytical bibliography is the 
study of the relationship of physical and 
intellectual content. Textual criticism 
uses historical and analytical bibliography, 
along with other techniques, to trace the 
history of the intellectual content of spe- 
cific texts back to their original archetypes 
(Greetham 1994). We must wonder what 
will happen to these disciplines, especially 
textual criticism, as we move into an in- 
creasingly online environment, one of the 
primary characteristics of which will be 
derivative parity. 

In the traditional environment, we 
have been willing to accept a certain level 
of loss of physical content in return for 
other (usually preservation) advantages. 
That is the basis for our current traditional 
derivative decisions. Microforms, photo- 
copies, and reprints eliminate much of the 
physical content (notably the original for- 
mat), but retain the typeface; the same is 
true of digitized images. In the case of the 
digitized text, on the other hand, all of the 
physical content is lost, including the 
typeface, leaving only an encoded symbol 
string. Both the library preservation pro- 
fession and the scholarly community re- 
main perhaps still unprepared for the 
trauma of the loss of the typeface — and 
there may well even be some resistance to 
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designating text-only digitization as a 
legitimate form of preservation. 

Such questions as to how much loss is 
acceptable stem from a deeply held cul- 
tural value in the library, which we might 
call the warranty syndrome. Librarians in 
the modern library often seem to assume 
that one of the most fundamental (objec- 
tive) responsibilities is to guarantee that 
an object with which they have been en- 
trusted will remain continuously accessi- 
ble in all of its parts. This warranty syn- 
drome has certainly contributed to the 
failure of librarians to achieve effective 
levels of interinstitutional cooperation in 
the areas of collection development or 
remote storage. For one institution to 
withdraw a title and then depend upon the 
availability of that title at another institu- 
tion can require (as a consequence of the 
warranty syndrome) a level of negotiation 
and formal interinstitutional commitment 
that may only be achieved at considerable 
administrative cost (Hazen 1997). If we 
insist on guaranteeing access— in other 
words, eliminating any chances of loss — 
then it is much more cost-effective to 
store materials in a local offsite facility 
than to engage in formal negotiations with 
other institutions. 

The effect of the warranty syndrome 
on the library's readiness to disregard 
original physical content (e.g., text-only 
digitization) — especially with the sub- 
sequent withdrawal of the original — re- 
mains unclear. What is clear, however, is 
that the warranty syndrome prohibits the 
conscious loss of any intellectual content 
whatsoever. Regardless of whether the 
loss of all physical content might eventu- 
ally be acceptable, therefore, the loss of 
any intellectual content remains generally 
abhorrent to the traditional library cul- 
ture. The digital culture, on the other 
hand, while assuming derivative parity, 
i.e., no apparent loss of physical content, 
is rather more habituated to, and accept- 
ing of, some loss of intellectual content. 
The digital culture is characterized by in- 
formation extracted from remote sites, of 
which the local user has little knowledge 
and even less control; it is a culture of Web 
sites that change every day without warn- 
ing. Some loss — or "lossiness" as an object 



attribute — while obviously avoided when- 
ever possible, is nevertheless becoming 
increasingly understood as part of the 
price of digital access. This tolerance for 
some loss of intellectual content conflicts 
sharply, therefore, with the traditional li- 
brary culture. 

Collection Management 
Overview 

Let us now proceed to a simplified over- 
view of the collection development and 
management process. While the exact 
definition of collection management re- 
mains somewhat obscure, it has often 
been assumed that collection manage- 
ment should be understood as an expan- 
sion of the concept of collection develop- 
ment (see, e.g., Osburn 1990). Collection 
management then becomes an umbrella 
term under which collection development 
is subsumed. However, we need terms 
that separate policies and actions that 
drive selection (collection development) 
from policies and actions that affect the 
access status of an object subsequent to its 
selection. The programs and processes by 
which library materials are selected, 
therefore, should be termed "collection 
development," while the process of add- 
ing value to objects subsequent to their 
selection should be considered "collec- 
tion management." Collection develop- 
ment and management, thus defined, op- 
erate on the basis of somewhat different 
values, and those values must be sepa- 
rated and contrasted in order to be under- 
stood and effected. 

The activities and concepts of collec- 
tion development and management 
should be kept separate also for strategic 
reasons. There is a chance, perhaps a very 

opment will not survive die transition to a 
primarily online environment, because 
the responsibility for selection in such an 
environment might be reappropriated by 
users. When all forms of publication, in- 
cluding monographs, are routinely net- 
work accessible, and if an effective level 
of cataloging can be achieved for those 
networked resources, then it might well 
be the user rather than the bibliographer 
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Figure 2. General Model of Objects in a Collection. 



who selects material. In that case, some of 
the knowledge and creativity that have 
evolved over decades in collection devel- 
opment will need to be transferred to col- 
lection management. If, moreover, collec- 
tion development ceases to be a primary 
library operation, then the materials 
budget will no doubt be reclaimed by the 
institution and somehow apportioned 
among its users. Should that happen, li- 
braries could lose the funding needed for 
collection management, if library manag- 
ers have not previously separated collec- 
tion development and collection manage- 
ment funding into distinct budgets. 

Returning to the present condition, in 
which the librarian retains responsibility 
for selection, let us use the term "anti-col- 
lection" (Atkinson 1994, 97) for all objects 
that do not reside in the local collection, 
or are not made accessible to local users 
by the library (see figure 2). The "anti-col- 
lection" is, of course, an abstraction: the 
set of all objects not in the local collection. 

We will assume that offsite and onsite 
locations (quadrants b and c in figure 2) 
contain objects owned by the library in all 
traditional formats, including traditional 
derivatives. In the past thirty years, the 
great majority of our efforts have been 
centered in traditional collection develop- 
ment (the movement of objects from a to 
c). More recently, however, increasing 
amounts of our attention have shifted to 
the selection of digital materials (moving 
natively digital materials from a to d), dig- 
itizing materials (i.e., moving information 
from c to d), or off site selection (c to b). 
While most librarians at research libraries 



have, to be sure, always done some offsite 
selection, there has been a rapid growth 
in such selection for remote storage in 
more recent years — as if all large collec- 
tions had crossed some kind of line be- 
yond which the transfer of traditional ma- 
terials offsite has become more politically 
and bibliographically acceptable. It is as if 
traditional collections had finally become 
so large that the central retention of all 
materials might actually be seen as a po- 
tential impediment to access. This in- 
crease in the significance of offsite and 
digital selection calls lor a rejuvenation 
and redefinition of collection manage- 
ment. 

Using figure 2, we can then define 
collection development more exactly as 
the movement of an information object 
from the open quadrant (a) into any one 
of the closed quadrants (b, c, d). Collec- 
tion management, as we are defining it 
here, is the movement of an object from 
any one of the closed quadrants into any 
other quadrant (including the open quad- 
rant a — that is, weeding). 

Pitschmann (1991, 141) has suggested 
that, in order to facilitate the transition 
from traditional to digital services, we 
might consider replacing the term "collec- 
tion management" with "resource man- 
agement." On one hand, this suggestion 
could be problematic because it obscures 
the significance of object relationships as 
implied by the term "collection." On the 
other hand, it is an enticing suggestion 
because the term "resource" can be ap- 
plied to both information and economic 
conditions. The purpose of much of the 
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librarians activity, after all, is to convert 
economic resources into (access to) infor- 
mation resources — so that the term "re- 
source management" is a provocative one 
in that sense. In some cases, moreover, 
there can also be a conversion of (access 
to) information resources into (savings of) 
economic resources. 

Collection development is, to be sure, 
unidirectional: it only converts economic 
resources into information resources. 
Collection management also moves in 
that same direction: it uses economic re- 
sources to boost access to information ob- 
jects that have already been selected. 
However, one of the most important func- 
tions of collection management is that it, 
unlike collection development, also rou- 
tinely operates in the opposite direction — 
saving or increasing economic resources 
by reducing or eliminating (access to) in- 
formation resources. Thus, in figure 2, 
collection management either increases 
access at the expense of economic re- 
sources (moving objects clockwise, b to c, 
c to d, b to d), or it reduces access, saving 
economic resources (moving objects 
counterclockwise, c to b, b to a, c to a — 
and perhaps eventually d to c, or d to a). 
The criteria for the decisions made by 
both collection development (in one di- 
rection) and collection management (in 
both directions) are always ultimately 
based on some application of the prime 
criterion of potential local utility — i.e., how 



useful the target object will likely be for 
the work of current and future local users. 

Goal Values 

This description of collection develop- 
ment and management is, needless to say, 
greatly oversimplified. For one thing, 
each of the three closed quadrants con- 
tains a whole range of service gradations, 
which are so extensive that it is even pos- 
sible in some cases to move an object into 
a higher access quadrant, but actually to 
reduce its accessibility (as, for example, if 
one digitized an object— moving it from c 
to d — but neglected the index or inter- 
face). Rather than reiving on the meta- 
phor of object space, therefore, it would 
be more accurate to define the (objective) 
work of information services on the basis 
of the distinguishable values added to in- 
formation objects. These values added 
might be divided into two broad catego- 
ries: (a) functionality — i.e., values that im- 
prove the user's ability to manipulate and 
work within the object, and (b) mainte- 
nance— i.e., values ensuring that the ob- 
ject remains stable and available over time 
(see figure 3). 

These two value categories might each 
be further broken down into two broad 
goal values (i.e., values, which it is the goal 
of information services to add to objects). 
Functionality can be divided into (a) 
transferability, the capacity to move an 
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object from one location to another, and 
(b) analyticity, the ability to be analyzed, 
in the sense of breaking down an object 
into smaller parts for more effective ac- 
cess. Indexing is the main service manifes- 
tation of analyticity. In the case of mainte- 
nance, the two main goal values would 
probably be (a) integrity — i.e., ensuring 
that the content of the object remains 
stable and uncorrupted as the author in- 
tended (what Peter Graham [1994] has 
called "intellectual preservation"), and (b) 
longevity, ensuring the object's long-term 
survival. 

The goal values of functionality are 
concerned with subject -time; they are in- 
tended to reduce the amount of time re- 
quired for the user to gain access to, or to 
make use of, the object. The goal values 
of maintenance are concerned with ob- 
ject-time, or the time the object remains 
extant and intact. The goal values of ana- 
lyticity and integrity are intended to en- 
hance users' ability to work within an ob- 
ject, while the purposes of transferability 
and longevity are to move the object 
across space or time. All of the goal values, 
therefore, derive from a sense of embed- 
ment or context: transferability and lon- 
gevity entail or presume a larger universe 
of space and time, just as analyticity and 
integrity imply the use or quality of the 
components of an object embedded 
within its whole. 

But despite such conceptual relation- 
ships and mutual support among the four 
goal values, it is nevertheless the case that 
each of these is operationally and eco- 
nomically distinct; each is independently 
applicable, so that the addition of one 
does not entail or require the addition ol 
any other. Because, moreover, the addi- 
tion (or boosting) of each of these does 
require an expenditure of economic re- 
sources, each is in effect engaged in con- 
tinuous competition with the others for 
the library's increasingly scarce economic 
resources. This competition is the basis (at 
least from the objective perspective) for 
the whole economics of inf ormation serv- 
ices; all of the library's economic re- 
sources (e.g., funding, staff time, staff 
skill, space, equipment) exist for only one 
purpose, and that is to add these goal 



values — individually or in combination — 
to selected objects. The main criteria for 
that selection — for deciding which ob- 
jects should have value added to them, 
and which values should be added to 
which objects — will normally be (a) the 
prime criterion of projected utility, (b) the 
initial economic value of the object itself, 
(c) the information philosophy of the li- 
brary or institution (i.e., an institutional 
bias for some values over others), and (d) 
available economic resources. 

In making such decisions, the format 
of the target object is, on the one hand, 
irrelevant: the librarian should and does 
aim to add such values to selected objects 
regardless of format. On the other hand, 
such decisions will also necessarily be af- 
fected by format conduciveness: some 
formats are more receptive than others for 
adding or boosting certain values. In gen- 
eral, digital objects are more conducive to 
functionality. They can be moved across 
space at nearly the speed of light, and (if 
in textual form, rather than images) they 
can be rapidly searched or analyzed. Digi- 
tal objects are, however, far less conducive 
(at least at this point in time) to mainte- 
nance: they can be easily corrupted, and 
no standards exist for their long-term ar- 
chiving and migration (Waters and 
Garrett 1994, 41). Traditional objects are 
the opposite of digital objects in this re- 
gard: traditional objects are not nearly as 
conducive to transferability and to analy- 
ticity (cataloging and indexing cannot be 
supplemented with automatic text search- 
ing) — but traditional objects are much 
more conducive (at this time) to mainte- 
nance than are digital objects. 

The Political Dimension 

If competition among goal values forms 
the basis for the economics of information 
services, then we must expect a political 
superstructure that reflects that competi- 
tion — and there is indeed a fundamental 
ideological or political division that is a 
manifestation of the dichotomy of the two 
broad value categories, and that is prob- 
ably as old as the library itself. It is the 
dichotomy of the information service 
agency as purveyor on the one hand, and 
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as repository on the other. Drawing on the 
distinction made by Waters and Garrett 
(1994), we can use the term "library" for 
the former, and "archive" for the latter. 
This ideological division is further re- 
flected — and will likely be heightened — 
by the fundamental dialectic in the digital 
culture of the search engine and the data- 
base (see figure 4). 

The library side of information serv- 
ices, as opposed to the archive, has vastly 
greater political power, not only because 
it is much more associated with the digital 
culture, but also because its primary user 
community is present; librarians can rely 
upon those users to influence current de- 
cision-making in the institution. The ar- 
chival side of information services, on the 
other hand, views the present in some 
respects mainly as a conduit through 
which to move objects from the past into 
the future. The primary user groups of 
this side have not yet arrived on the scene, 
so they have no real political influence. 
But the archival side has, at the same time, 
a far greater existential responsibility than 
the library side, because "life and death" 
decisions about objects are made; they 
determine whether objects will survive 
into the future, while the library side is 
concerned more about increasing access 
(reducing access time) to objects that are 
presently extant. This side increases the 
availability of objects that are for the most 
part already available, while the archival 
side decides whether objects will remain 
available at all. On the archival side, there 
is less concern about subject time and 
more for object time: from the purely 



archival perspective, it does not really 
matter how long it will take to gain access 
to an object, provided that access per se 
remains possible. From the extreme li- 
brary side, on the other hand, if an object 
requires too much time to access, it might 
as well not exist at all, and any economic 
resources spent on its maintenance are 
wasted. (On the value distinctions be- 
tween librarians and archivists, see 
McCarthy 1986.) 

The library perspective is focused 
mainly on the needs of readers. The archi- 
val perspective is also concerned about 
reader requirements, but at the same time 
it represents the writer by ensuring that 
the object creation remains intact as the 
writer intended. Also, the library side rep- 
resents more of a scientific approach, in 
the sense that it is less concerned about 
maintaining dated information (which is 
not to imply that all scientific inf ormation 
necessarily becomes less useful over 
time), and is well disposed to summary. 
The archival side, on the other hand, with 
its concern for history and its focus upon 
the artifact, might perhaps be more asso- 
ciated with the values of the humanities. 

It might sometimes be assumed that 
the territory of collection development is 
the library, while collection management 
is more the concern of the archive. That 
should not be the case, however, and we 
must take care not to allow such a political 
schism to debilitate collection services. 
Collection management must take into 
account the needs and goals of both the 
library and the archive sides — and it 
should be the main political function and 
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rationale of collection management to 
connect and synthesize these two funda- 
mentally and historically divergent as- 
pects of library operations. 

Traditional Objects 

The options we have for providing access 
to traditional objects in future will depend 
upon both economic and political factors 
(see figure 5). From the archival perspec- 
tive, maintaining the original object in a 
protected form (as in a special collection) 
is the ideal. Under such conditions, the 
integrity and longevity of both the physi- 
cal and intellectual content are assured. 
The cost of providing objects in their 
original form with a high level of protec- 
tion, however, can be significant. (The 
relative costs for these different opera- 
tions are only assumptions based on expe- 
rience; they are not a result of any empiri- 
cal study.) Less preferable from the 
archival perspective, but presumably 
somewhat less expensive, is to maintain a 
reformatted version only, in which the 
typeface is retained. Because of the re- 
duced costs and the more ready accessi- 
bility, this is also a much preferable solu- 
tion from the library perspective — and 
even more so, if the reformatting is digital. 
Less preferable from the archival posi- 
tion, but probably even less expensive, is 
the maintenance of the original in unpro- 
tected form, e.g., offsite; seen from the 



archival position, this is a deferral of nec- 
essary action, but it does mean at least that 
all physical content is maintained for the 
moment. From the library position, the 
unprotected original is somewhat more 
accessible than some forms of typeface- 
only reformatting (notably microform), 
although it is obviously far less preferable 
than digitization. 

Much more acceptable from the li- 
brary viewpoint would be a total digitiza- 
tion of the text only, which would render 
the entire document keyword searchable. 
This could be, of course, a very expensive 
undertaking, since unevaluated Optical 
Character Recognition (OCR) would not 
provide full accuracy; such an undertak- 
ing would require very costly quality con- 
trol. From the archival standpoint, such a 
step is even less preferable because it en- 
tails a loss of all physical content — but at 
least the symhol string of the original, 
representing the intellectual content, is 
kept intact. Totally unacceptable from the 
archival side would be fast but not entirely 
accurate digitization (uncorrected or 
"dirty" OCR), for this would inevitably 
entail some loss of intellectual content. 
From the library perspective, such rapid 
digitization would be — in some cases — an 
ideal solution, because it would provide 
access to (pound for pound) more infor- 
mation at a much reduced cost. (Needless 
to say, however, in those instances requir- 
ing totally accurate content, even the li- 
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brary position would support fully accu- 
rate digitization.) 

For more important (potentially 
higher use) traditional objects, combina- 
tions of one option from the library side 
and one from the archival side are the 
preferable action. The combination of fast 
but inaccurate OCR with typeface digiti- 
zation, for example, is an especially effec- 
tive option, because it allows the user to 
search the OCR, but view an image of the 
typef ace; both processes can be done rela- 
tively automatically, as opposed to fully 
accurate OCR, which entails much expen- 
sive human intervention. (The current 
JSTOR project, for instance, uses both 
OCR and images; the OCR done for 
JSTOR, however, is subject to quality con- 
trol, and the project feels it has achieved 
99.95% accuracy as a result. See http:// 
www.jstor.org/about/production.html.) 

Well after much of the action in aca- 
demic scholarship has shifted online, in- 
stitutions will doubtless remain custodi- 
ans of large quantities of paper 
materials — unprotected originals. The 
reason for this will be partially economic 
(it costs less, we assume, to put such origi- 
nals someplace on a shelf, rather than to 
convert them). However, the mainte- 
nance of unprotected originals will also 
have political motivations: the unpro- 
tected original is a compromise between 
the library and the archival value direc- 
tions, and as such will be acceptable to the 
broadest range of libraries and users. 

The Future Model 

As we noted earlier, the movement of ob- 
jects from the anti-collection to the onsite 
library has been the primary and domi- 
nant focus of academic information serv- 



ices for centuries. As we move more into 
a digital environment, however, we must 
now expect the centrality of the onsite 
library for information services gradually 
to dissolve. The onsite collection, (quad- 
rant c in figure 2), will and should eventu- 
ally disappear as an independent concep- 
tual entity, and its basic functions will be 
divided and drawn into the other two 
quadrants, b (offsite) and d (digital). This 
does not mean that the onsite library will 
cease to exist, but rather only that users 
(and information service providers) will 
probably come gradually to view any li- 
brary that is not desktop accessible as be- 
ing a remote storage facility, even if it is 
on a central campus. The offsite storage 
f acility is merely more remote than the 
onsite facility, while traditional objects 
maintained in collections at other institu- 
tions are simply more remote still. 

The three closed quadrants — onsite, 
offsite, digital — in our general model (fig- 
ure 2), therefore, will ultimately contract 
into two: online and offline (see figure 6). 
Given the significance of transferability in 
the functional value system, we should 
begin to define objects in the online col- 
lection as those that are network accessi- 
ble at the local institution — that is, not 
objects that have only the capacity to be 
network accessible, but rather those that 
are locally network accessible at the pre- 
sent time. 

It is this dialectic of online and offline 
that should become the operative dichot- 
omy, ultimately replacing the transitional 
dichotomy of traditional and digital. It is 
not that the concepts of traditional and 
digital objects should lose their relevance, 
but rather that they should be subsumed 
within this operative dichotomy. While 
online object space contains only digital 
objects, offline object space should be 
seen as holding both digital and tradi- 
tional objects. Digital objects that are 
maintained offline are those that are not 
network accessible, such as stand-alone 
CD-ROMs. There are also different gra- 
dations of offline (and online) access; the 
more offline the object is, the less acces- 
sible it becomes as an information re- 
source — but also, in general, the lower the 
cost in economic terms of its maintenance 
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and functionality. 

We can expect three broad categories 
of objects to reside offline: 

1. The most obvious (and possibly larg- 
est) category will be objects of low 
potential use. These will consist 
mainly of large collections of unpro- 
tected traditional objects, although 
we must assume some digital materi- 
als will also fall into this category. 
Such digital objects will be kept of- 
fline because they do not promise 
high potential utility; this category 
will include some objects that were 
once online, but that have now been 
moved offline for storage purposes, 
because their local utility has de- 
clined. 

2. While there will be some objects kept 
offline because they are considered 
less important, there will be a second 
category of objects kept offline be- 
cause they are more important. 
These will include all of the pro- 
tected traditional originals (although 
some of these might have been digit- 
ized as well); most of these will pre- 
sumably reside in special collections. 
We must also expect to create and 
maintain offline backup copies of 
particularly important digital objects 
for archival or historical purposes. 

3. A third category of materials main- 
tained offline will be those that are 
either technically unsuitable for on- 
line access as well as, more impor- 
tantly, those for which there are legal 
impediments to digitization. We do 
well to remember that libraries do 
not own the intellectual content of 
many of the objects they maintain — 
but rather only, so to speak, the physi- 
cal content of the copies they have 
purchased. The owners of the intel- 
lectual content — individual publish- 
ers — presently have the right and re- 
sponsibility to decide whether such 
objects may be digitized for online 
access, and we must expect that a 
certain amount of material that is le- 
gitimately needed online for schol- 
arly purposes will be kept offline by 
publishers to protect their invest- 
ments. If the academy continues to 



outsource its publishing to (espe- 
cially commercial) publishers, then it 
is possible that access to such infor- 
mation will be increasingly re- 
stricted, the more we move online. 
Re-appropriating at least some of the 
responsibility for specialized schol- 
arly publishing must therefore be one 
of the highest priorities for the aca- 
demic community. 

The Role of Collection 
Management 

What are the responsibilities of collection 
management in an evolving digital envi- 
ronment? To answer this question, we 
must return to the fundamental values 
added (depicted in figure 3), bearing es- 
pecially in mind the factor of format con- 
duciveness. We should recognize that the 
acts of selection and acquisition add to the 
selected object all four goal values — 
transferability, analyticity, integrity, lon- 
gevity — to a limited degree; we could, in 
fact, define selection and acquisition as 
the modest addition of these values to 
particular objects. If the object is consid- 
ered to be especially important, collection 
management can then boost access to the 
object by increasing one or some combi- 
nation of those values. This can he done 
by increasing further those values to 
which the object by virtue of its format is 
already conducive: digital objects can be 
made more transf erable or analyzable, or 
the integrity and longevity of traditional 
objects can be further improved. Alterna- 
tively, or in addition, collection manage- 
ment can move to compensate for values 
that are less prevalent because of format: 
the integrity or longevity of digital ob jects 
can be boosted by, for example, creating 
offline back-up copies, or the transferabil- 
ity and analyticity of traditional objects 
can be increased through digitization. 

If the object is determined to be of less 
importance, the collection management 
decision may be simply to do nothing, i.e., 
to leave in place the values added by se- 
lection, but not to boost those values in 
any way. On the other hand, if an object is 
determined to be of less potential utility 
to local users than at the time of its selec- 
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tion, then collection management can 
move in the opposite direction, reducing 
access in order to increase or maintain 
economic resources. In those cases, for 
example, digital objects might be moved 
offline, or traditional objects could be dig- 
itized, and their originals discarded. In 
many (but certainly not all) cases, such 
adding or subtracting of value — the pri- 
mary work of collection management — ■ 
will be increasingly accomplished by mov- 
ing objects online and offline. 

The Digital Mentality 

We noted at the outset that as the work of 
scholarship becomes increasingly avail- 
able in digital form, our tliinking about 
information services in general will he 
informed by a digital mentality that is con- 
ditioned by the special qualities and capa- 
bilities of digital objects. We have already 
drawn some conclusions about that men- 
tality. We have seen, for example, that the 
old tension in the library culture between 
the library and the archival value directions 
is likely to he heightened in future by die 
fundamental division in the digital mentality 
between the search engine and the data- 
base. We have also speculated that the op- 
erative dichotomy for information services 
(online or offline) should he based upon 
network accessibility, because transierabii- 
ity appears to be a primary (perhaps domi- 
nant) value of functionality, which is more 
conducive to digital objects. We have also 
remarked in passing on two other aspects of 
die digital mentality diat are likely to have 
wide ranging effects on die transformation 
of information services — loss tolerance and 
embedment. Let us conclude by consider- 
ing these attributes more carefully, 

As both the library community and its 
users become increasingly accustomed to 
some forms of information loss in some 
circumstances (not only of physical but 
also intellectual content), we must expect 
the iron grip of the warranty syndrome to 
loosen: librarians will no longer be in- 
clined to see as an essential function the 
provision of total access forever to every 
object for which they assume responsibil- 
ity. We can perhaps begin to develop lev- 
els of responsibility or warranty con- 



nected to or derived from the standard 
collection levels (cf. Bryant 1987 for a 
definition of the collection levels). This 
change in culture and philosophy will 
have a number of important implications. 
It will mean, for one thing, that we should 
be able to put in place much more effec- 
tive programs of cooperative collection 
management, which will become increas- 
ingly necessary for unprotected originals. 
If we can avoid the high levels of negotia- 
tion and item tracking that have some- 
times appeared as necessary prerequisites 
for cooperation in the past, then we can 
begin to rely more regularly on each 
other — with the understanding that such 
reliance will necessarily entail a certain 
amount of loss. The dissolution of the 
warranty syndrome should also increase 
our willingness and ability to make macro- 
decisions. Such macro-decisions will be- 
come more necessary as we are compelled 
to move more materials offsite. As that 
work can rarely be done on an item by 
item basis, the ability to make broad deci- 
sions on large groups of objects is essential, 
but these decisions will unavoidably engen- 
der some loss of information for the local 
user community. The greater tolerance for 
lossiness, and the concomitant reduction 
of the warranty syndrome, should also 
mean that we will be prepared to engage 
in much more fast-but-less-accurate con- 
version, e.g. uncorrected OCR. If the 
choice is between digitizing ten items very 
accurately and digitizing several hundred 
items less accurately, we should have the 
option of choosing the latter in some cases. 

We may also conclude that there is 
indeed an important future for textual 
criticism in an increasingly online envi- 
ronment. Because of such contrivances as 
uncorrected OCR, we are perhaps enter- 
ing an era in which we will see a real 
renaissance of textual criticism. For 
economic reasons, librarians will create 
poor digital copies of objects — and then 
we will inevitably lose the originals in 
some instances. If a later age then de- 
cides those objects were important, 
much highly specialized scholarly work 
will be needed to reconstruct the arche- 
types of those objects. 

The decline of the warranty syndrome 
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should also contribute to the final elimina- 
tion of the myth of comprehensiveness. To 
collect comprehensively on a subject, or to 
provide comprehensive access, has always 
been a highly questionable concept (see 
Exon and Punch 1997). The fact is that all 
research and bibliographic searching, no 
matter how systematic and sophisticated, is 
necessarily a form of browsing — but it has 
taken Web browsers to remind scholars (and 
even some librarians) of that reality. We 
need, therefore, not only to condone brows- 
ing, but to search for ways to improve it. 
Because of offsite storage, as well as the 
increasing use of more streamlined catalog- 
ing methods, there has probably never been 
a time in the history of modern libraries 
when main stacks browsing has been more 
difficult and unproductive. We need to re- 
place what was lost in the stacks with a new 
ability to browse online — albeit with the 
understanding that online browsing is 
something very different from traditional 
browsing (Heim 1993, 2^27). 

Equally important for the future of 
information services will be the height- 
ened sensibility for embedment. Both 
transferability and analyticity entail em- 
bedment. Transferability is the poten- 
tial to move objects within a wider uni- 
verse, while analyticity is the capacity 
for the user to move within the object. 
Thus while every database is an object, 
we must also recognize that every object 
is a database. We should anticipate, 
theref ore, a loosening or broadening of 
the concept of the object. Presently we 
feel that we have a firm grasp in the 
traditional environment on the nature 
or definition of the object. We think of 
it as a document. It is a book or a jour- 
nal — but we know an object is also a 
chapter of a book, or an article within a 
journal. But does that mean that several 
articles in the same journal might also 
conceivably together constitute an ob- 
ject? Would it be possible to think of sev- 
eral journals on the same subject area as 
an object? How about all of the publica- 
tions of a single author? The separate pub- 
lications of a group of associated authors? 
A number of items in different formats on 
the same subject areas? A collection of 
items in the same place? A collection of 



items in different places that are adminis- 
tratively linked? A collection of items in 
the same geographic region? 

It is by asking such questions that we 
begin perhaps to gain some insight into the 
novelty and complexity of the collection 
management environment we are now en- 
tering. It is a highly volatile environment, in 
which information services will be called 
upon as never before to balance the library 
and the archival sides, the capacity for refor- 
mulation and the prerequisite for stability. 
New objects can and will he created increas- 
ingly from previously extant objects, but the 
traces and components of those extant ob- 
jects will need also to be safeguarded in 
some cases. It will be neither loss tolerance 
nor embedment that paves the way to the 
new information environment, but rather 
their dynamic combination — because each 
implies the other. 

The digital mentality, with its height- 
ened sensitivity to embedment, will cause 
us to realize more than ever that the col- 
lection is itself an information object. Col- 
lection development has always had the 
potential to be viewed and practiced as a 
form of authorship; because, if every text 
is to some extent a compilation of previous 
texts, then the collection is a kind of text — 
and the building of the collection is a kind 
of authorship. Opportunities and require- 
ments for that same creativity will now be 
found through collection management, as 
we move increasingly online, and as tech- 
nology provides us with abilities for text 
manipulation and object definition. Even 
if the responsibility for selection is par- 
tially or totally transferred to users in the 
online environment, so that collection de- 
velopment ceases to be a key responsibil- 
ity of the academic librarian, the creative 
skills and knowledge of collection man- 
agement — the ability to change the re- 
lationships of objects to each other, and 
of users to objects, by adding values to 
(or deleting values from) objects already 
selected — will remain a f undamental in- 
formation service. 
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Gauging the Reception of 
Choice Reviews through Online 
Union Catalog Holdings 

John C. Calhoun 

The reviews in Choice are known to influence book selection, particularly 
for academic library collections. An investigation was made of haw many 
books that were reviewed over a seven-year period in Choice Reviews (the 
CD-ROM version of Choice) were subsequently received or purchased at 
Cain Library of California State University Daminguez Hills (CSUDH), as 
well as by a large number of other libraries across the countrtf. All of the 
books mentioned in Choice Reviews were purchased by one or more libraries, 
while the majority of books were purchased by several hundred libraries. 
These findings were further tested to determine the extent to which they 
could be incorporated into an academic approval program. Two notification- 
slip approval plans were created for new titles from the presses and publish- 
ers of the best-received books. Notification-slip titles were searched shortly 
after they appeared or were profiled by the vendors, and a correlation was 
found between the later review holdings and these early approval holdings. 



(jTauging the reception of a particular 
title from Choice Reviews (the CD-ROM 
version of Choice) in a single library re- 
quires only finding a bibliographic record 
for the title in the local catalog. If the 
record is there, the title was well received. 
The reception of aparticular title, defined 
in this case as the purchase and inclusion 
of a title in a library collection, is usually 
the result of an individual's intellectual 
interest moderated to some extent by the 
institution's financial constraints that to- 
gether suggest the item would be a worth- 
while addition to the collection. Typically 
this is because a member of the teaching 
faculty has suggested a firm order to an 
acquisitions librarian, or a subject bibliog- 



rapher has selected a title from an ap- 
proval program previously set up with an 
academic vendor. Over the course of time 
then, using a union catalog, we can judge 
the reception, not only of particular titles 
in particular library collections, but of 
whole groups of titles in a large number 
of academic library collections — either by 
discipline or across disciplines — on the 
basis of characteristics such as the titles 
having been included in Choice Reviews. 

For single disciplines, we can search 
records in the local catalog by subject. We 
also can search across disciplines in the 
local catalog by searching multiple subject 
terms that would transcend a single main 
class. Alternatively, we can search across 
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disciplines using additional data ele- 
ments, such as publisher, when there is a 
well-defined set of these additional data 
elements available. 

Local catalogs can handle the first of 
these reception studies easily because ac- 
cess by subject has been built into the file 
structure. Some local catalogs would ac- 
commodate the second kind of reception 
study (across disciplines) because the 
searching can be repetitive in nature, us- 
ing several subject terms, or because ad- 
ditional access by other data elements, 
such as publisher, has been included as a 
special feature of the indexing. Searching 
by additional data elements such as pub- 
lisher is a special feature in the OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center, Inc. 
Online Union Catalog (OLUC) as well; 
and searching the OLUC also provides 
holdings information that indicates 
whether the title has been purchased and 
included in the collections of a number of 
libraries. The OLUC, however, does not 
indicate whether a title was reviewed in 
Choice or any other reviewing service. 
Determining that information required 
using Choice Reviews itself, and it was 
that circumstance that suggested the ra- 
tionale of creating a single database with 
both the requisite data elements and ac- 
cess capabilities to make an efficient in- 
vestigation of the extent to which books 
reviewed by Choice were purchased by 
libraries across the country. 

There were several aspects to this 
study. The first was to create this database, 
which was done by superimposing the 
holdings data of machine-readable bibli- 
ographic records from the OLUC onto 
the corresponding records from Choice 
Reviews. The second was to use this data- 
base to gauge the reception of the books 
reviewed by Choice both in the local aca- 
demic library collection — the Cain Li- 
brary at California State University, Dom- 
inguez Hills (CSUDH) — as well as in a 
large number of other, presumably aca- 
demic, library collections across the coun- 
try as reflected by OLUC holdings. The 
third was to collate the information from 
the reception of the books reviewed by 
Choice and acknowledged in the OLUC 
holdings to design an academic approval 



program that would accurately forecast 
what the best-received materials were 
most likely to be. 

Literature Review 

Two articles were the conceptual antece- 
dents of the present study. In the first, 
Balay (1988) described how the machine- 
readable bibliographic records for Choice 
Reviews were created in September 1988 
and hypothesized future research for 
these records, such as discipline-oriented 
or cross-disciplinary searching. In the sec- 
ond, Serebnick (1992) analyzed the hold- 
ings of OCLC member libraries for a di- 
verse group of small press titles published 
in 1086 to find a relation between library 
holdings and book reviews from core jour- 
nals such as Clurice and other review jour- 
nals, publisher's catalogs, and vendor in- 
formation. In the current study, I replicated 
the method used by Serebnick but re- 
stricted the domain of review journals 
searched to a single journal, Choice. The 
selection of Choice reflects the high value 
placed on its reviews as seen in the heavy 
use of the reviews in both the selection 
and collection evaluation processes. 

Most depictions of Choice in the lit- 
erature (e.g., MacLam 1992, or Graf 
1995) have been supportive of the work 
ol its highly qualified reviewers. In addi- 
tion, the editors weed out about 70% of 
what is submitted for review, and at the 
end of each year produce a list of about 
10% of what has been reviewed for the 
annual Outstanding Academic Books 
(OAB) list. In contrast, Leavy (1992) has 
suggested that this OAB list has abso- 
lutely no validity. 

Other critics have not been willing to 
draw such an extreme conclusion, al- 
though they have suggested — through 
content analysis (Carlo and Natowitz 
1995) or some form of quantitative study 
(Greene and Spornick 1995) — that the 
vast majority of the reviews that have 
appeared in major review sources (in- 
cluding Choice) have been favorable, 
perhaps too favorable. MacLam (1992) 
attributes this to an editorial process that 
weeds out inappropriate material and 
recognizably bad books, which is a serv- 
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ice provided by any good review journal. 

On another dimension, the review cov- 
erage in Choice proved to be an accurate 
reflection, over a three-year period, of the 
subject proportions of the market identi- 
fied in Books Published Annually from 
Publishers Weekly (Sabosik 1992). And 
the difference in use between titles re- 
viewed by Choice from university presses 
(5.091) and titles reviewed by Choice 
from commercial publishers (6.404), in a 
representative academic setting, proved 
to be less than had been anticipated 
(Saunders 1996). 

The OAB list is an aspect of Choice 
Reviews that has attracted a good deal of 
attention. Marquet and Diambra (1990) 
suggested that the OAB lists could be 
used to document a decline in both the 
quantity and quality of holdings from a 
midsized academic library. In a second 
study, Calhoun, Bracken, and Firestein 
(1990) suggested that the OAB presses 
and publishers would form an 80/20 core 
that could be used to model an academic 
approval program. Goedeken (1993) 
showed that, unlike the proportion found 
for Choice in general, the proportion of 
university presses to commercial publish- 
ers has increased significantly among 
OAB lists in the last ten years. Metz and 
Stemmer (1996) found, not surprisingly, 
that the reputation of these OAB presses 
and publishers is an important influence 
on macro-level decision making of collec- 
tion development of ficers in the design of 
approval plans. 

In addition to uses of the OAB lists as 
postselection assessment tools, Stebelman 
(1996) suggested that frequently cited 
publishers from Choice Reviews, particu- 
larly when arranged by Library of Con- 
gress main classes, are the best source for 
an academic library to use in maintaining 
its acquisitions program. Erickson (1992) 
recommended cooperative collection de- 
velopment based on book reviews from 
Choice as a way to stretch budgets and 
provide more titles without compromis- 
ing the quality of individual collections. 

Just as Choice Reviews-on-Cards 
might be used for cross-disciplinary selec- 
tion from a single issue in such a coopera- 
tive project, so too might vendor ref erral 



slips be used for discipline-oriented selec- 
tion over a period of time equivalent to 
several issues in a retrospective project, 
affording bibliographers a perspective of 
what actually had been published. This 
last was the suggestion of Childress and 
Gibbs (1989). From these two instances, 
it would seem that cross-disciplinary se- 
lection from a single issue or discipline- 
oriented selection from several issues 
might be worthwhile characteristics to in- 
clude in any large-scale study of the re- 
ception of Choice Reviews. 

Finally, the utility of a recommended 
core list such as Books for College Librar- 
ies, 3d ed. might be limited by availability 
of the books (Budd 1991). Therefore, in- 
chiding the length of time after the ap- 
pearance of each OAB list during which 
titles still were being actively purchased is 
an important piece of information to take 
full advantage of what the reception study 
tells us and to make that a part of an 
academic approval program. 

Method 

We started with the creation of a rela- 
tional database of machine-readable bib- 
liographic records developed from 
Choice Reviews and the OLUC. To in- 
crease the accuracy of the file, the hold- 
ings were normalized by date of issue and 
the subject categories were normalized 
by main class. 

When the normalized database was 
sorted by main class, the second step of 
the study — an analysis by discipline — 
made it possible to gauge the reception 
of a particular group of titles reviewed 
in Choice, specifically the OAB items in 
a large number of academic library col- 
lections. It was also possible to gauge a 
more general group of titles reviewed 
in Choice (those selected by CSUDH 
bibliographers) in a single academic li- 
brary collection. 

When the normalized database was 
sorted by publisher, the third step of the 
study — an analysis of the file across dis- 
ciplines — made it possible to gauge the 
reception of university-press and com- 
mercial-publisher titles in a large number 
of academic library collections. Those 
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core presses and core publishers could 
then be used as the basis for two notifica- 
tion-slip approval plans in a single aca- 
demic library collection. 

In the final step of the study, the ap- 
proval titles were searched in the OLUC 
shortly after they were profiled by the 
vendors; and following the first year of the 
program, the early searches of the ap- 
proval titles were correlated with the later 
searches of the review titles. The defini- 
tion of the 70/30 approval core and the 
60/40 review core (the timely purchase of 
the most likely candidates to become 
OAB and later to be included in the fourth 
edition of Books for College Libraries) 
were used as comparison. 

Constructing the Database from 
Choice Reviews and the OLUC 

Table 1 shows a display of bibliographic 
records from the top of a file that I was 
able to obtain from Choice Reviews in 
January 1995 using a locally developed 
program. These records existed because 
of the decision to put the reviews begin- 
ning with the September 1988 issue of 
Choice into machine-readable form 
(Balay 1988). In the display, the bibliog- 
raphic records appear as rows and the 
f ields of the bibliographic records appear 
as columns. Most of the fields are identi- 
fied with two- or three-letter mnemonics 
that are recognizable from Choice Re- 
views (Title, PuBlisher, International 
Standard book number, Library of Con- 
gress control Number, Review Number, 
Date/Issue, and Subject). From the se- 
quence of review numbers, it will be clear 
that I intended to search all reviewed ti- 
tles to ensure finding the OLUC holdings 
for a general group of large press titles 
published over several years but reviewed 
in a single core journal — in contrast to 
Serebnick (1992), who used a sophisti- 
cated sampling technique to ensure find- 
ing OLUC holdings for a select group of 
small press titles published in a single year 
but reviewed in several core journals. 

Table 2 shows the initial intent of the 
project, which was to sort the file by the 
three-letter mnemonic for subject cate- 
gory (in this case, African Studies, or 



AFR) and then to subarrange it in de- 
scending order by the OLUC holdings. 
Once the titles had been sorted and 
subarranged in this fashion, each could 
be assigned a rank (to facilitate disci- 
pline-oriented searching) and a percen- 
tile expression of rank (to facilitate cross- 
disciplinary searching) with short 
programs, to indicate how well each had 
been received among its peers from this 
subject category in the OLUC. Before 
this could be realized, however, some 
means had to be found to standardize the 
age of the records in the file. This was 
done because some reviews were issued 
in January 1989 (DI=8905), and thus 
would have had as much as eight years to 
accumulate holdings; while others were 
issued in January 1995 (DI=9505), and 
thus would have had as little as two years 
to accumulate holdings. 

Figure 1 might help to make this tech- 
nical problem clear. Our first searching 
project in the OLUC, covering titles from 
the years 1989 to 1994, occurred in Feb- 
ruary and March 1995 (equivalent to 9506 
and 9507 on the bar graph, because each 
calendar year begins with issue 5 of 
Choice Reviews). When we compared the 
results of this large-scale searching pro- 
ject year by year, we elected to discard the 
1994 data because first of all the data 
appeared to shelve off abruptly, and sec- 
ond, the OAB list for 1994 had just ap- 
peared, and we thought that might result 
in additional purchases that would not be 
reflected in the data. The results for 1989 
through 1993 stepped up at a very modest 
rate of about 5% a year, and they seemed, 
in contrast to more recent purchases, al- 
most plateau-like. 

Our second searching project in the 
OLUC, looking again at titles from the 
year 1994, occurred in February 1996 
(equivalent to 9606 on the graph). When 
the results of this second project were 
compared to the data for 1993 from the 
first project, we were pleased to see that 
the average holdings for 1993 and 1994 
were almost identical. The appearance of 
the succeeding year's OAB list appeared 
to have a stabilizing effect on the penulti- 
mate year's holdings — in effect, closing 
the door on active purchases from the 
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previous years OAB list. Following this, I 
was able to obtain another two-year file of 
machine-readable bibliographic records 
from Choice Reviews. 

Our third searching project, for titles 
from the year 1995, occurred in February 
1997. When we compared the results of 
this third project to the results for 1993 
from the first project and to the results for 
1994 from the second project, we were 
pleased to see that the average holdings 
for all three years were almost identical. 
This seemed to confirm that the appear- 
ance of the succeeding year s OAB list had 
a stabilizing effect on the penultimate 
years holdings. As an addendum to this 
third project, we also searched the 1996 
titles in April 1997, and the reader can see 
the effect of this early searching (which 
was very similar to our initial results for 
1994 titles from the first project) in the 
shelving off of the average holdings in the 
1996 dates of issue at the far right of the 
figure. 

After some consideration, we decided 
to take the 1993 results from the first 
project, the 1994 results from the second 
project, and the 1995 results from the 
third project as our norm. We indexed the 
average holdings for each date of issue in 
the file to this value. This process of nor- 
malizing the holdings ensured that the 
titles from each volume and number 
would be weighted equally and that the 
dates of issue would be consistent 



throughout the file. At the same time, 
because our approval vendors used Li- 
brary of Congress (LC) main class to sort 
and arrange their notification slips (rather 
than the three-letter mnemonics for 
Choice subject categories that we had de- 
vised), we also decided to use Main Class 
as our norm in place of Subject Category. 

First Use of the Database: 
Discipline-Oriented (Main Class) 
Searching and Analysis 

Table 3 shows a sample of the results of 
this normalization process: 44,950 titles 
with dates of issue from 1989 through 
1995 were sorted in a single file by LC 
main class (in this case, for General 
Works: Collections, Encyclopedias, and 
Dictionaries; AC, AE, and AG) and subar- 
ranged in descending order by OLUC 
normalized holdings. Once the titles had 
been sorted and subarranged, each could 
be assigned a rank and a percentile ex- 
pression of rank with short programs (un- 
der RANK and PCT, between the OLUC 
holdings and the Dominguez Hills hold- 
ings) to indicate how well each had been 
received among its peers from these main 
classes in the OLUC. Once our method 
was developed to the point that it permit- 
ted us to use a consistent file of this size, 
we could begin to answer some questions 
about the reception of titles from Choice 
Reviews on an empirical, rather than a 
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theoretical, basis. We included codes for 
OAB titles as well as CSUDH titles in the 
file (O at the far left, and D at the far 
right), for example. So all that was re- 
quired to create discipline-oriented sub- 
sets of these from the seven-year review 
file was a feature of the dBase software 
called SET FILTER. 

Table 4 shows a subset of OAB titles 
created by setting the filter to X="0." 
Because their rank and the percentile ex- 
pression of that rank (which is inde- 
pendent of a particular main class) had 
already been assigned in the seven-year 
review file, very little extra was required 
to find the mean (71) or the median (76) 
for this subset. There may have been 
nothing, a priori, among the 1,335 graded 
book review citations attached to the 460 
OAB titles in the General Periodicals In- 
dex to support Leavy's (1992) findings of 
the superiority of Choice's OAB. How- 
ever, there certainly seems to be some- 
thing, a posteriori, among the 2,229,926 
holdings attached to the 4,209 OAB titles 
in the OLUC to suggest taking another 
look. 

More than once the editors at Choice 
have pointed out the primary role the 
reviewers (typically undergraduate teach- 
ing faculty with expertise in the subject) 
play in the review process (Graf 1995; 
MacLam 1992). The reviewers must say, 
in their own 200 words, that the title is 
outstanding before the editors can select 
it as part of their annual OAB list. It might 
be true, as some critics have said, that 
most book reviews are favorable (e.g., 
Carlo and Natowitz 1995; Greene and 
Spornick 1995). But a very large number 
of bibliographers have responded to the 
OAB lists in a way that suggests the re- 
views represented by the lists are much 
more favorable than most reviews, and the 
conclusion seems inescapable: an over- 
whelming majority of the librarians who 
buy academic books view these titles as 
outstanding. 

Table 5 shows a subset of CSUDH 
titles created by setting the filter to 
D="D." Again, because their rank and the 
percentile expression of that rank (which 
is independent of a particular main class) 
had already been assigned in the seven- 



year review file, very little extra was 
required to find the mean (63) and 
median (67) for this subset. That 
CSUDH has been buying some of the 
best-received, or weightiest, titles from 
Choice Reviews for the past seven years is 
good to know because we were only able 
to buy 15,285 of the 44,950 titles re- 
viewed (34%). We have a Western Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges (WASC) 
review coming up in which we will al- 
most certainly be asked how well we 
have done with our declining funds. Our 
very modest share of titles from Choice 
Reviews will be significantly enhanced 
by the 44% share of normalized hold- 
ings or purchases attached to them in 
the OLUC. A more serious difficulty, 
however, may be the unequal distribu- 
tion of that 34% or 44% share of the 
total — a fact that another bar graph will 
help to make clear. 

Figure 2 shows the local holdings 
from CSUDH as a percentage of re- 
viewed titles from Choice in the most 
frequently seen LC main classes. The 
editor and publisher have established 
already that the review coverage in 
Choice is an accurate reflection of the 
subject proportions of books published 
(Sabosik 1992). Within the context of 
what has been published, our overall 
performance for 1989 through 1995 was 
that we were able to buy one title for 
every three reviews. We will argue that, 
because we have been caref ul to buy the 
better received titles, the net effect, in 
terms of the weight of those titles, is 
closer to one for every two. In some LC 
main classes, however, we did much bet- 
ter than this, while in others we did 
much worse. Our students and faculty 
will have odds-on chances of f inding re- 
viewed titles in the history of theory and 
practice and special aspects of educa- 
tion (LC classes LA, LB, and LC); in 
English literature (PR); or in pediatrics 
(RJ). But they will have only about 1 
chance in 10 of finding reviewed titles 
in Judaism and biblical studies (BM and 
BS); in the history of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Greece, and Italy 
(DA, DC, DD, DF, and DG); in Euro- 
pean politics (JN); in architecture and 
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MAIN CLASS 



Figure 2. Percent of Reviewed Titles by Main Class. 



decorative arts (NA and NK); in botany 
(QK); in agriculture and plant culture (S 
and SB); or in civil and mechanical engi- 
neering (TA and TJ). 

A possible explanation for the numbers 
in the last few main classes would almost 
certainly be that we always have been a 
general campus rather than a polytechnic 
one. But clearly there was no coordination 
in our previous acquisitions model, which, 

with subjective allocations to book funds, 
allowed the backs and sides of a number 
of academic departments to go bare. 
Against an increasingly insistent counter- 
point of regularly scheduled courses from 
those same departments — e.g., courses 
with titles like Comparative Religion and 
Understanding the Bible, the Emergence 
of Modern Europe and Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Europe, or Political Change in First 
and Third World Countries — we can only 
hope that our explanation will not sound 
to our accrediting agency too much like 
"O Fortuna" from Carmina Burana. 

Second Use of the Database: 
Cross-Disciplinary (Publisher) 
Searching and Analysis 

Table 6 shows a second arrangement of 
the file that can be very helpful for collec- 
tion development purposes. To permit 
this display, the publisher field was first 
normalized using authoritative forms 



from the WILSONDISC Cumulative 
Book Index; an asterisk indicates that the 
publisher form was not verified. Then the 
file was sorted on the normalized publish- 
er field and subarranged on the Interna- 
tional Standard Book Number field. We 
then took advantage of this new arrange- 
ment of the file by writing a short program 
that summarized the number of titles, 
normalized holdings, and percentiles for 
each publisher. 

Table 7 shows summaries for the first 
20 publishers; by using the SET FILTER 
command to establish a suitable threshold 
(in this case, PCT>4,200), we could create 
what are essentially cross-disciplinary 
subsets of the best-received presses and 
publishers from this summary file. Saun- 
ders (1996) found the differences be- 
tween the circulation of university-press 
to commercial-publisher titles reviewed 
in Choice to be less than anticipated 
(5.091 to 6.404). And when we consider 
large-scale purchases and inclusions of 
the best-received presses and publishers 
reviewed in Choice from these cross-dis- 
ciplinary summaries (that is, summaries in 
which the percentile expressions of rank 
are taken from many different main 
classes), we too found the differences to 
be less than anticipated. These cross-dis- 
ciplinary summaries indicated that the av- 
erage of the best-received university- 
press titles reviewed in Choice (with a 
mean of 56 and a median of 57) was 
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slightly better than the average of the 
best-received commercial-publisher titles 
reviewed in Choice (with a mean and a 
median of 53). 

Table 8 shows a subset of the 54 best- 
received university presses, while Table 9 
shows a subset of the 57 best-received 
commercial publishers from 1989 
through 1995. During this seven-year pe- 
riod, these presses and publishers were 
responsible for two-thirds of the titles re- 
viewed in Choice and three-fourths of the 
normalized holdings attached to these 
same titles in the OLUC. This list of 
presses and publishers was also responsi- 
ble for three-fourths of the OAB during 
this seven-year period. And in fact, if we 
were to pursue the replication of publish- 
er quality (Goedeken 1993) or of publish- 
er reputation (Metz and Stemmer 1996) a 
step further by extending our seven-year 
file to include 1996 reviews, we would 
find an 80/20 core of 56 presses and 68 
publishers among the OAB much like the 
model for a publisher-based approval pro- 
gram (Calhoun, Bracken, and Firestein 
1990) and very similar to this list. There 
seems to be enough of a correlation between 
quality and reception then to invite an 
application. 

An Academic Approval Program 

Application Based on the 
Cross-Disciplinary (Publisher) 
Analysis 

In earlier studies, authors have used fre- 
quently reviewed publishers or number of 
OAB items as collection assessment tools 
for individual academic collections (e.g., 
Stebelman 1996; Marquet and Diambra 
1990), but in this part of our study we 
were interested instead in tire reception 
of Choice Reviews for the general aca- 
demic collection. As a consequence, we 
used the cross- disciplinary subsets of 
be st- received presses and publishers as 
the basis of two notification- slip approval 
plans for core materials, both with dealers 
who had online systems accessible over 
the Internet. Although we receive notifi- 
cation-slips each week from each of these 
vendors, we also can capture the bibliog- 
raphic data from the slips through a pro- 



gram developed by local system personnel 
that draws the data down over the In- 
ternet into a relational database file. 

Table 10 displays the bibliographic 
data from the top of this file as it appeared 
at the end of the 1996 calendar year. 
Again, most of the fields are identified 
with two- and three-letter mnemonics 
that are recognizable from Choice Re- 
views. The titles in the display are sorted 
by main class and subarranged in de- 
scending order by OLUC holdings; but in 
this example, because the titles were 
searched in weekly batches one month 
after having been profiled by the vendor, 
the holdings have not been normalized. 
This process of cumulating a large file of 
notification-slip titles, each of which was 
searched one month after having been 
profiled, allowed us to create consistent 
monthly subsets by using filters and to 
print these monthly lists with the rank and 
percentile expression of rank from the 
larger file still attached. 

Table 11 is an example of such a 
monthly list. This list can be used by sub- 
ject bibliographers as a guide to two noti- 
fication-slip referral files, in which the 
bibliographers can find additional bibliog- 
raphic information, such as the academic 
af filiation of the author, or a complete list 
of subject added entries. The overview 
that the monthly list and the coordinated 
referral files provide allows a combination 
of cross-disciplinary selection from a sin- 
gle issue, characteristic of a cooperative 
project (Erickson 1992); at the same time, 
it allows discipline-oriented selection 
over a period of time equivalent to several 
issues, characteristic of a retrospective 
project (Childress and Gibbs 1989). 

This combination of discipline-ori- 
ented and cross-disciplinary searching, 
which is an attribute of the larger file, is 
something we would want to preserve in 
an online version of the monthly list once 
we were able to support a local area net- 
work that linked the subject bibliog- 
raphers' computers and provide access to 
the online referral files in our vendors' 
systems over the Internet. If we were able 
to maintain the perspective of such a 
monthly list, say, at a Web site, while at the 
same time furnishing access to the online 
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TABLE 7 

Summary File of Publishers and Normalized Holdings 



o 


PB 


n 


NORM 


PCT 


AVE 




A Cappella Bks. 


4 


1,735 


269 


67 




A-R Eds 


5 


1,957 


350 


70 




AAAI Press 


1 


228 


23 


23 




AAAS Press 


5 


1,486 


210 


42 




AArhus Univ. Press 


1 


28 










Abacus Press 


1 


87 


8 


8 




Abaris Bks. 


2 


640 


92 


46 


c 


Abbeville Press 


68 


31,214 


4,861 


71 


c 


ABC-CLIO 


97 


60,541 


7,444 


77 




ABCS 


1 


10 


2 


2 




Abdelmalek Essadi Univ. King 


1 


31 


4 


4 




Abhinav Pubis. 


7 


594 


34 


5 



referral files over the Internet, we would 
have a prototype for a systemwide pro- 
ject — something that heretofore has been 
limited to the more stringent geographi- 
cal proximity characteristic of traditional 
cooperative projects (Erickson 1992). 

Our experience thus far has shown that 
the one-month holdings from the notifica- 
tion-slip file form a 70/30 core (that is, 
70% of the holdings appear on 30% of the 
titles), just as the normalized holdings in 
the Choice Reviews file form a 60/40 core 
(that is, 60% of the normalized holdings 
appear on 40% of the titles). This would 
seem to support MacLam s (1992) charac- 



terization of Choice's selection procedures, 
in which inappropriate material and recog- 
nizably bad books are weeded out and a 
more consistent file is produced. We started 
our notification-slip approval plans in Octo- 
ber 1995, by the end of the 1996 calendar 
year, we found that the list of 54 university 
presses had produced 5,261 notification 
slips, while the list of 57 commercial publish- 
ers produced 10,027 slips. Also by the end 
of the calendar year, we found that the 
university-press list had predicted 2,714 
Choice reviews, while the commercial- 
publisher list predicted 1,856. 

The lists accurately predicted two- 



Commerical core 
University core 

Other 




Profiled Titles 



Figure 3. Reviewed Titles within Profiled Titles. 
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TABLE 8 

Core University Press and Normalized Holdings 



o 


PB 


Tl 


NORM 


PCT 


AVE 


u 


Brookings Institution 


106 


68,903 


9,380 


88 


u 


Cambridge Univ. Press 


2,140 


702,050 


116,206 


54 


V 


Columbia Univ. Press 


314 


128,786 


19,933 


63 


V 


Cornell Univ. Press 


539 


172,253 


28,585 


53 


u 


Duke Univ. Press 


216 


70,113 


11,402 


53 


u 


Fairleigh Dickinson Univ. Press 


143 


36,132 


5,389 


38 


u 


Harvard Univ. Press 


483 


233,752 


34,854 


72 


u 


Indiana Univ. Press 


467 


176,096 


28,196 


60 


u 


Johns Hopkins Univ. Press 


426 


157,298 


25,663 


60 


u 


Louisiana State Univ. Press 


184 


71,891 


10,238 


56 


u 


Manchester Univ. Press 


221 


44,267 


5,901 


27 


u 


MIT Press 


386 


145,491 


24,653 


64 


u 


National Acad. Press 


120 


50,074 


7,908 


66 


u 


New York Univ. Press 


216 


69,651 


10,360 


48 


u 


Oxford Univ. Press 


2,434 


920,550 


135,505 


56 


u 


Pennsylvania State Univ. Press 


207 


62,313 


9,889 


48 


u 


Princeton Univ. Press 


800 


298,744 


49,422 


62 


u 


Rutgers Univ. Press 


246 


102,684 


15,436 


63 


u 


Smithsonian Institution Press 


212 


85,590 


12,882 


61 


u 


Southern Illinois Univ. Press 


139 


43,931 


6,847 


49 


u 


Stanford Univ. Press 


321 


100,231 


16,766 


52 


u 


State Univ. of New York Press 


547 


167,959 


26,342 


48 


u 


Syracuse Univ. Press 


82 


31,620 


5,064 


62 


u 


Teachers College Press 


83 


40,443 


5,398 


65 


u 


Temple Univ. Press 


215 


80,034 


12,538 


58 


u 


University of Alabama Press 


106 


32,167 


4,610 


43 


u 


University of Arizona Press 


129 


42,094 


6,504 


50 


u 


University of California Press 


803 


285,044 


45,851 


57 


u 


University of Chicago Press 


539 


227,211 


35,462 


66 


u 


University of Delaware Press 


103 


29,354 


4,569 


44 


u 


U niversity of Georgia Press 


214 


74,364 


10,931 


51 


u 


University of Hawaii Press 


86 


22,606 


4,057 


47 


u 


University of Illinois Press 


333 


119,784 


17,813 


53 


u 


University of Massachusetts 
Press 


124 


50,038 


7,420 


60 


u 


University of Michigan Press 


238 


71,575 


11,363 


48 


u 


University of Minnesota Press 


111 


34,267 


5,568 


50 


u 


University of Missouri Press 


124 


43,613 


6,632 


53 
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TABLE 8 

Core University Press and Normalized Holdings , continued 



\J 


PR 


n 


1\ \_) 1 \ IVJ 


T>C"T 


AVE 


u 


TT 1 ■ ■ X' XT i_1 /~i . 1 * T) 

University ot North Carolina rress 


J 15 


13U,7U4 


19,907 


CO 

oo 


u 


TT* ■ . (' vt if n 

University or New Mexico Press 


123 


37,417 


5,691 


46 


u 


TT" • l i'XTl 1 T) 

University ot Nebraska rress 


184 


62,766 


9,163 


5U 


TT 

u 


University of Oklahoma Press 


loo 




O OOQ 


KA 


U 


University ot Pennsylvania Press 


182 


58,332 


9,683 




TT 

U 


University of Pittsburgh Press 








47 


TT 
U 


University of South Carolina Press 


1 K(\ 

loo 


AQ 7G1 

4o, f ol 


i ,oVJd 


DZ 


TT 

U 


University of Tennessee Press 


1 1 1 


AO AftO 


\),D I \) 


DO 


TT 

U 


University of Texas Press 




i u,4jU 


1 1 779 


^7 


TT 

\J 


University of Toronto Press 


ZOU 


KA. 7ft7 


7 412 


ov 


TT 

U 


University of Washington Press 


100 


oU,4o / 


4,OUZ 


AK 


TT 


University of Wisconsin Press 


142 


CO A OQ 


i ,yo4 


DO 


U 


University Press of Kansas 


143 


64,589 


9,334 


65 


u 


University Press of Kentucky 


138 


49,593 


7,694 


56 


u 


University Press of Virginia 


110 


38,868 


6,167 


56 


U 


Wayne State Univ. Press 


101 


29,421 


4,760 


47 


u 


Yale Univ. Press 


699 


320,817 


49,736 


71 



thirds of the 1996 Choice reviews and 
three-fourths of the 1996 OAB items. As 
figure 3 will make clear, we were antici- 
pating that approximately one of every 
four commerical publisher titles and one 
of every two university press titles profiled 
would be reviewed. What we were not 
anticipating, however, was the extent to 
which the restriction on date (the review 
having to appear within six months of pub- 
lication, which MacLam had described) 
would affect our operation. We found that 
the amount of time between a title's hav- 
ing been profiled by one of our vendors 
and the book's being reviewed by Choice 
had a mean of 151 days and a median of 
152 days. As a result, our performance for 
the first five dates of issue in 1996 looked 
like a long upward slope. By the end of the 
year, using the standard numbers from the 
IS and LCN fields, we were able to find 
only 3,277 approval titles among 6,730 
review titles (49%). Our performance for 
the last six dates of issue in 1996, however, 
looks more like level high ground. During 
that time, we were able to find 2,219 ap- 



proval titles among 3,722 review titles 
(60%)— including 208 OAB approvals out 
of 311 OAB reviews (67%). 

Correlation of Early Searches 
from the Approval File with Later 
Searches from the Review File 

One last illustration will help to make 
clear how the one-month holdings from 
the approval file can be related to the 
normalized holdings from the review file 
through the 3,277 titles that we have been 
able to match. In the course of our third 
project, we searched the 1996 titles in 
April 1997; the effect of this early search- 
ing can be seen in the shelving off of the 
average holdings in the 1996 dates of issue 
at the far right of the display in figure 3. 
The results for January 1997 (which in- 
clude the 1996 OAB list), as well as the 
results for the last six dates of issue in the 
display (June 1996 through December 
1996), are obviously less complete than 
the data for the normalized holdings 
would be following our fourth searching 
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TABLE 9 

Core Commercial Publishers and Normalized Holdings 



o 


PB 


n 


NORM 


PCT 


AVE 


c 


Abbeville Press 


68 


31,214 


4,861 


71 


c 


ABC-CLIO 


97 


60,541 


7,444 


77 


c 


Abrams 


215 


96,328 


14,994 


70 


c 


Academic Pi ess 


166 


54,209 


9,202 


55 


c 


Addison-Wesley 


83 


40,532 


5,549 


67 


c 


Basic Bks 


191 


154,283 


17,026 


89 


c 


Beacon Press 


7.3 


42,834 


5,707 


78 


c 


Blackwell 


459 


135,462 


21,300 


46 


c 


Chapman & Hall 


133 


29,385 


5,102 


38 


c 


Continuum 


87 


37,896 


5,487 


63 


c 


Erlbaum 


181 


61,473 


8,746 


48 


c 


Facts On File 


258 


151,940 


19,984 


77 


c 


Free Press 


170 


126,030 


14,918 


88 


c 


Gale Res. 


226 


115,651 


15,412 


68 


c 


Garland 


585 


162,838 


20,044 


34 


c 


Greenwood Press 


1,295 


353,501 


48,269 


37 


c 


Guilford Press 


97 


43,083 


6,155 


63 


c 


Hall, G K. & Co. 


179 


66,205 


8,860 


49 


c 


Harper & Row 


89 


61,580 


7,303 


82 


c 


HarperCollins Pubs, 


60 


44,225 


5,172 


86 


c 


Houghton Mifflin 


84 


76,232 


7,356 


88 


c 


Island Press (Covelo) 


82 


43,657 


6,165 


75 


c 


Jossey-Bass 


182 


105,707 


13,839 


76 


c 


Knopf 


148 


132,461 


13,306 


90 


c 


Lexington Bks. 


92 


41,427 


5,935 


65 


c 


Little, Brown 


61 


53,220 


5,203 


85 


c 


Macmillan 


123 


82,933 


9,937 


81 


c 


Mcfarland & Co. 


263 


75,609 


10,601 


40 


c 


McGraw-Hill 


257 


85,817 


15,259 


59 


c 


Moi row 


112 


87,213 


9,603 


86 


c 


Norton 


298 


200,933 


23,775 


80 


c 


Pantheon Bks. 


48 


35,167 


4,222 


88 


c 


Paragon House 


87 


35,347 


5,302 


61 


c 


Plenum Press 


130 


51,605 


7,483 


58 


c 


Praeger Pubs* 


755 


219,342 


31,953 


42 


c 


Prentice-Hall 


201 


48,945 


8,406 


42 


c 


Quorum Bks. 


167 


56,177 


8,482 


51 


c 


Random House 


131 


122,275 


11,744 


90 


c 


Rienner Pubs 


146 


38,866 


7,213 


49 


c 


Rizzoli Int. Pubis 


129 


40,837 


6,777 


53 


c 


Routledge 


1,025 


267,003 


38,300 


37 


c 


Sage Pubis. 


342 


126,668 


18,785 


55 


c 


Scaiecrow Press 


274 


72,659 


10,862 


40 


c 


Schiimer Bks 


50 


26,718 


4,063 


81 


c 


Scribner 


116 


90,357 


10,117 


87 


c 


Sharpe M.E. 


167 


48,979 


8,185 


49 


c 


Simon & Schuster 


103 


74,803 


8,405 


82 


c 


Springer-Verlag 


365 


89,259 


14,635 


40 


c 


St Martin's Press 


1,007 


232,437 


31,726 


32 


c 


Thames & Hudson 


104 


.37,019 


5,990 


58 


c 


Times Bks. 


62 


54,110 


5,593 


90 


c 


Tiansaction Bks T . 


166 


46,473 


6,845 


41 


c 


Twayne Pubs 


363 


196,829 


29,304 


81 


c 


Van Nosrrand Reinhold 


117 


37,373 


6,427 


55 


c 


Viking 


91 


65,845 


7,806 


86 


c 


Westview Press 


634 


195,535 


32,081 


51 


c 


Wiley 


539 


ifil 791 


27,460 


51 . 
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project. Nevertheless, we can assign an 
index to each of the 1996 dates of issue 
that will permit us to normalize the hold- 
ings of the 3,277 titles in question. And 
with the caveat in mind — that the 1996 
normalized holdings will not have the 
same sense of closure that the succeeding 
year's OAB list would provide (the 1997 
OAB list) — we will proceed. 

Table 12 shows the Pearson product- 
moment correlation between the percen- 
tile expression of rank for the normalized 
holdings of 3,277 titles from the review 
file to the percentile expression of rank for 
the one-month holdings for the same ti- 
tles from the approval file. We have called 
the latter "centile" (CEN), in order to 
distinguish it from the former. First, the 
review file and the approval file were in- 
dexed on common key expressions (the IS 
and LCN fields). Using the relational fea- 
tures of the software, we linked the review 
file to the approval file according to those 
common key expressions. And the data 
for the centile expression of rank from 
the one-month searches in the approval 
file were used to replace the CEN field 
in the review file. Then, the means for 
both PCT and CEN were found (55.98 
and 57.64, respectively). Next, the 
standard deviations for the two (26.12 
and 27.16) were found. And finally, the 
product-moment correlation coefficient 
(.4678) was calculated. 

The 3,277 records common to the ap- 
proval and review files had a CEN mean 
of 58 and median of 60. This is in keeping 
with what the 70/30 core from the ap- 
proval file and the 60/40 core from the 
review file had already suggested. This 
offers further support to Mac Lam s (1992) 
characterization of Choice s selection pro- 
cedures, which weed out inappropriate 
material and recognizably bad books: 
from as early as one month, reviewed ti- 
tles enjoy better than average reception. 
Also because these 3,277 records have a 
code (O) to identify OAB items in the 
review file, we can create subsets of OAB 
and non-OAB records. When we did this, 
we found that the mean and median for 
the OAB records from the PCT field was 
69 and 73; and the mean and median for 
the non-OAB records, 55 and 54. It might 



be that a large number of librarians or- 
dered these titles from the 1996 OAB 
list (which appeared in January 1997) 
and were able to receive and catalog 
them in time for the OLUC holdings to 
appear among the data from the adden- 
dum to our third searching project 
(which occurred in April 1997). But it 
seems more likely that the 1996 normal- 
ized holdings reflect some innate qual- 
ity already inherent in the titles that the 
reviewers and editors highlighted with 
the list. Even the very earliest results — 
the one-month holdings from the ap- 
proval file — reflect something of this. 
The mean and median for the OAB re- 
cords from the CEN field were 61 and 
63, and the mean and median for the 
non-OAB records were 57 and 60. 



The Significance of 70/30 
Approval Core and 60/40 Review 
Core.- Timely Acquisitions of Next 
Year's Outstanding Academic 
Books 

We were able to correlate the normalized 
holdings of the review file with the one- 
month holdings of the approval file, and 
we are willing to speculate, on the basis of 
that correlation, that there is a conceptual 
equivalence between the 60/40 core of the 
review file with the 70/30 core of the ap- 
proval file worth further investigation. 
The advantage in establishing a correla- 
tion between the review file and the ap- 
proval file and suggesting a link between 
the 60/40 core and the 70/30 core (as 
Budd (1991) has suggested already), is 
that of utility. The earlier we recognize 
core materials, the better our chances will 
be of finding those materials available. 
Choice Beviews appears several years 
ahead of the next edition of Books for 
College Libraries, and notification slips 
from vendor profiles appear several 
months ahead of Choice Reviews. If we 
are willing to search the reviews in the 
OLUC once the OAB list from the suc- 
ceeding year has appeared, we can predict 
from the 60/40 core what Books for Col- 
lege Libraries, 4th ed. will contain. And if" 
we search the notification slips in the 
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OLUC one month after they have been 
prof iled, we can add a depth to the bibli- 
ographic data that only a 200-word review 
several months later will rival. We believe 
the succeeding-year search (like a years- 
end political analysis) and the one-month 
search (like a first-hour election poll) are 
well worth the effort to get an accurate 
forecast of what the best-received materi- 
als will most likely be. 
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Toward a Computer-Generated 
Subject Validation File: 
Feasibility and Usefulness 

Lois Mai Chan and Diane Vizine-Goetz 

Responding to the fact tluit the library community has long recognized the 
need for improved efficiency and reliability in subject authority control, we 
explored the feasibility of automatically creating a subject heading validation 
file by scanning the OCLC Online Computer Library Center, Inc. Online 
Union Catalog (OLUC). The premises were, first, that although the file 
would not be exhaustive, it. woidd contain the majority of frequently used 
headings, and second, the predicted level of accuracy in the file would be 
high. In approach, we focused, on finding the density and distribution of 
assigned headings and the relationship, if any, between density and error 
rate. We analyzed a sample file of Library of Congress-assigned headings 
from the OCLC Subject Headings Corrections database. The results of the 
study showed that ( 1 ) frequmcy of use and number of headings (it a given 
rate of use are in inverse relationship; (2) a small number of headings with 
high frequencies of use accounts for a majority of total use, while a large 
proportion shows vert/ low frequency of use; (3) topical headings account for 
about two-t hirds of assigned headings; and. (4) error and obsolescence rates 
are both low, and both are in inverse relationship to the frequency of heading 
use. We concluded, that an automatically generated subject heading file is 
indeed feasible. Such a file would he useful for various purposes: to verify 
subject heading strings constructed by catalogers, to update subject headings 
in catalog maintenance, and to validate suhject headings during retrospec- 
tive conversion. 



.13 ecause subject heading validation re- 
quires extensive manual effort, subject 
authority control has long been one of the 
most labor-intensive and costly operations 
in library cataloging. Automatic error de- 
tection and correction mechanisms devel- 
oped by OCLC Online Computer Library 



Center, Inc., have already reduced the 
need for some manual corrections, mainly 
those involving predictable and mechani- 
cal errors, such as spelling. But there are 
many types of errors these mechanisms do 
not catch. A subject validation file — that 
is, a list of valid headings and heading 
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strings that exist in a large catalog data- 
base such as the OCLC Online Union 
Catalog (OLUC) or the Library of Con- 
gress MARC (MAchine Readable Cata- 
loging) database (LC MARC) — would 
make subject authority control much 
more efficient. 

In former years, when the Library of 
Congress (LC) subject headings system 
was largely enumerative, Library of Con- 
gress Subject Headings (LCSH) served as 
a fairly effective subject validation file in 
spite of the fact that certain categories of 
headings were designated "nonprinted" 
and so did not appear in the list. Today, 
however, mainly because of how far the 
system has moved toward synthesis, list- 
ings in LCSH account for only a small 
percentage of the heading strings actually 
assigned to bibliographic records. Cur- 
rently, many libraries rely on the online or 
print version of LCSH for subject author- 
ity control. LCSH is an indispensable tool, 
but its usefulness is limited by its nonenu- 
merative nature. Accordingly, many in the 
profession have long felt the need for a 
more nearly complete subject validation 
file. In fact, one of the major recommen- 
dations from the Subject Subdivisions 
Conference held in 1991 called for the 
expansion of the LC subject authority file 
to include subject heading strings not cur- 
rently listed in LCSH (Recommendations 
1992), and three years later the Subject 
Authority File Task Group of the Coop- 
erative Cataloging Council also recom- 
mended the creation of a subject valida- 
tion file (Cooperative 1994). 

An ideal subject validation file would 
contain all properly formulated subject 
headings in current use — in other words, 
it would be exhaustive and error-free. One 
method for developing such a file would 
be first to list all assigned subject headings 
appearing on bibliographic records and 
then to correct all the errors such a list 
would necessarily contain. Even if done 
centrally, the effort required would be 
prohibitively large at the initial stage and 
very high for maintenance. One must con- 
clude, therefore, that a complete list of 
subject heading strings without errors is 
an impractical ideal. An alternative to an 
exhaustive subject validation file with 



many errors might be a smaller but relatively 
error-free file made up of unique heading 
strings that have been used frequendy and 
account for a large proportion of usage. 

Hypotheses 

For such a tool to be possible, however, 
several assumptions pertaining to head- 
ings would have to hold. These are: 

1. that frequency of use varies among 
headings, with some headings used 
over and over, and some very seldom; 

2. that errors congregate at the low 
ranges of frequency of use; and 

3. that a point exists at which errors 
occur at an unacceptable rate. 

If investigation proved these assump- 
tions valid, then the removal of headings 
below the point of unacceptability should 
leave a highly accurate subject validation 
file that could prove a useful and cost-ef- 
fective professional tool. 

Accordingly, OCLCs Office of Re- 
search funded a project to explore the 
feasibility of automatically generating a 
relatively error-free subject validation 
file that would contain all headings that 
had been used more than a very few 
times. We would examine, first, the dis- 
tribution of assigned headings based on 
frequency of occurrence, and second, the 
relationship, if any, between frequency of 
use and error rate. 



Methods 

Data Collection 

The Subject Heading Corrections data- 
base, developed to correct subject head- 
ing errors in the OLUC, was the source of 
headings for this project. The database 
contains an entry for each unique, com- 
plete subject heading used in biblio- 
graphic records loaded into the OCLC 
system through November 1992 (more 
than 4 million headings). A 1% sample of 
the headings assigned by LC was ex- 
tracted from the database for further 
processing and examination. The sample 
came to 20,473 headings. 

The records in the test file were ana- 
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TABLE 1 
Sample Database 
Headings and Postings in Descending Order by Frequency of Use 
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lyzed on two main parameters, distribu- 
tion of headings by frequency of use and 
heading errors at various frequencies. The 
crux of the investigation was mapping er- 
ror rates against the frequency distribu- 
tion; also, to gain additional relevant in- 
formation, supplemental analyses were 
carried out both before and after this 
mapping. 

Data Analysis 

The density and distribution of the sample 
of LC-assigned headings were deter- 
mined by statistical analysis. The first step 
in the investigation was to determine, for 
each heading, how many times it ap- 
peared in the sample; then the headings 
were divided into groups according to fre- 
quency of use. The number of postings, or 
occurrences, for each frequency group — 
that is, the total frequency of assignment 
of all the headings in the group — was also 
tabulated. The results are shown in table 1. 
The left side of table 1, labeled "Head- 



ings," shows the density of sample head- 
ings by categories of frequency of use in 
descending order. The columns labeled 
"Headings count" and "%" give the num- 
ber and percentage of headings in each 
category of frequency ranging from 500 or 
greater to 1. Three of the headings in the 
sample file have been assigned to biblio- 
graphic records in the OCLC database 
more than 500 times, and more than 
14,500 have been assigned only 1 time 
each. The heading count shows an inverse 
relation to frequency of use; the lower the 
frequency, the greater the number of 
headings. The most frequently assigned 
headings from the sample file are Art, 
American — Exhibitions (assigned 611 
times), India — Politics and govern- 
ment— 1919-1947 (assigned 567 times), 
and Family — Religious life (assigned 
552 times). 

The right side of table 1, labeled "Post- 
ings," shows the distribution of postings 
calculated by multiplying the number of 
headings by frequency. A small number of 
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TABLE 2 



Distribution of Headings by MARC TAG 
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headings account for a high percentage of 
use. Compare the top 122 headings (head- 
ings assigned more than 50 times) that 
account for about 25% of total heading 
usage with the more than 14,500 headings 
assigned 1 time each that account for ap- 
proximately 25% of usage at the lower 
frequency levels. 

The distribution of the sample of 
unique LC-assigned headings by MARC 
tag was also determined. The results, 
given in table 2, show that the largest 
number of headings are topical headings 
(MARC 650), followed in descending or- 
der by geographic name headings (MARC 
651), persona! name headings (MAKC 
600), corporate name headings (MARC 
610), uniform titles (MARC 630), and 
headings for meetings (MARC 611). 

To determine the extent of overlap be- 
tween headings appearing in LCSH and 
the subject heading strings assigned to 
bibliographic records, a count was made 
of the number of assigned headings with 
a frequency of 2 or higher that matched 
exactly those found in LCSH. 

Evaluation of Headings 
Details of the methods used in evaluatingthe 
sample headings are given in a previously 
published paper (Chan and Vizine-Goetz 
1997) and are briefly summarized here. 

The file of sample headings was or- 
dered by MARC tag, frequency of occur- 
rence of the headings, and the heading 
strings sorted alphabetically within fre- 
quency. The entry for each heading also 
included an OCLC numher lor a biblio- 
graphic record in which the heading ap- 
peared, the most recent date from the 
MARC fixed field element, "date entered 



on file," and a sequential ID number. The 
following example shows these elements for 
the heading Art, American — Exhibitions. 

MARC Tag: 650 
Frequency: 611 
Heading string: Art, American $x 

Exhibitions 
OCLC#: 26855900 
Date: 1992 
ID number: 1589967 

In the second stage of the project, we 
tested the relationship, if any, between 
the frequency of use and error rate. The 
heart of the investigation was to test for 
accuracy and to calculate error rates at 
various levels of frequency of assignment. 
In order to determine the validity of the 
headings, each heading had to be evalu- 
ated according to the terminology estab- 
lished in LCSH or the name authority file 
and the policies for combining elements 
in a heading. Because of the large size of 
the sample, it was decided to focus first on 
headings with higher frequencies of use. 
A preliminary analysis of those headings 
used 3 or more times each (a total of 3,382 
headings), confirmed the supposition that 
errors indeed increased as heading use 
declined. Subsequently, 2,588 headings 
used twice each were added. This brought 
the working sample to 5,970. Time and 
labor constraints allowed examination of 
only a subset of the headings that were 
used once each. 

Each of the 5,970 headings in the 
working sample was examined manually 
for correct MARC tagging, terminology, 
syntax, spelling, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, etc., according to the standards and 
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Example 1 




630 Bible, $p N r T. $p Epistles of Paul $x Criticism, 
30-600 


interpretation, etc. $x History $y Early church, ca. 


Element in heading 


Authority tools 


630, $p, $p, $x, $x, $y 
Bible. $p N.T. $p Epistles of Paul 
Criticism, interpretation, etc. \ 
History > 
Early church, ca. 30-600 / 


USMARC formats 
Name authority file 
/Free-Floating, Subdivisions 
< Subject Cataloging Manual 

\ 


Example 2 




650 Happiness $x Religious life $x Christianity $x Sermons 


Element in heading 


Authority tools 


650, $x, $x, $x 
Happiness 
Religious life 
Christianity 
Sermons 


USMARC formats 

LCSH 

LCSH 

Free-Floating Subdivisions 
Subject Cataloging Manual 



Figure 1. Headings with Verification Procedure. 



authority files in the following list: 

• USMARC formats for authority data 
and for bibliographic data 

• LCSH [both the print version and the 
LCXR (SUBJECTS) file in LOCIS (Li- 
brary of Congress Information System)] 

• Authority records in the name author- 
ity file in LOCIS 

• Free-Floating Subdivisions: An Alpha- 
betical Index (Library of Congress 1989-) 

• Subject Cataloging Manual: Subject 
Headings (Library of Congress 1984-) 

• Revised Library of Congress Subject 
Headings (Library of Congress 1991) 

• Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 2d 
edition, 1988 revision (AACR2R 1988) 
In a typical case, a given heading was 

first checked to see whether the field tag 
and subfield codes conformed to US- 
MARC formats. The heading was then 
checked in LCSH or the name authority 
file, depending on whether it was a topical 
or name heading. A heading was consid- 
ered valid at this point if no mechanical 
errors were found in coding, punctuation, 
capitalization, spacing, etc., and the entire 
heading or string, including subdivisions, 
matched one in the name authority file, in 
LCXR, or in the 16th edition (1993) of 
LCSH. The 16th edition of LCSH was 
used as the cutoff point because the cutoff 
date of the sample was November 1992. 
The remaining headings were further 



evaluated with the tools listed above and 
analyzed in consultation with the Catalog- 
ing Policy and Support Office staff at LC. 

Two examples of verification proce- 
dures are shown here. In the first case, the 
heading is valid. In the second case, the 
subdivision $x Religious life was incor- 
rectly applied. The appropriate subdivi- 
sion under a topical main heading is $x 
Religious aspects (see figure 1). 

Categorization of Invalid Headings 
Headings can be invalid because they con- 
tain actual errors or because they are ob- 
solete in whole or in part. Through refer- 
ences from old to new forms, 
obsolescence is less detrimental to re- 
trieval than outright error; it was thus 
deemed important to distinguish the two. 
Invalid headings were characterized as 
either "incorrect" or "obsolete," with 
headings containing both incorrect and 
obsolete elements classed with the for- 
mer. All invalid headings were also sorted 
according to heading type as described in 
the earlier paper (Chan and Vizine-Goetz 
1997). Variations within each category and 
examples are also given in the earlier paper. 

In the spring of 1995 when the data 
were being analyzed, each heading that 
was identified as incorrect or obsolete was 
checked in the LOCI (the bibliographic 
file in the LOCIS database) in the LC 
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MARC database to determine whether 
the error or obsolete element had been 
corrected or updated since the sample 
was collected. This was done for the pur- 
pose of determining the extent of mainte- 
nance of assigned subject headings in the 
LC MARC bibliographic database. 

After the analysis of headings with a fre- 
quency of 2 or higher was completed, a 
subset of headings with a f requency of use 
of 1, consisting of 3,472 headings (repre- 
senting 23.93% of the total sample of 14,503 
headings) was examined and analyzed as a 
test of the validity of the findings from the 
earlier sample. Errors in the subset were 
also characterized as incorrect or obsolete, 
and their numbers extrapolated as an esti- 
mate of the situation in the 14,503 fre- 
quency-1 headings in the full test sample. 

Results 

Two files f igure in the summary that fol- 
lows. One was the full test file of 20,473 
headings, i.e., the 1% random sample of 
LC-assigned headings in OCLC s Subject 
Headings Correction database. The other, 
called the working file, was made up of the 
5,970 headings in that file that had been 
used more than once. The cutoff date for 
both was November 1992. 

The analysis of heading and posting 
relationships, presented in tables 1 and 2, 
is based on the full test file. The analyses 
of invalid headings, presented in tables 
3-10, are based on the working file. 

Distribution of Sample Headings 

The data shown in table 1 support the first 
hypothesis that frequency of use varies 
among headings, with a small number of 
headings accounting for a large percent- 
age of usage. Headings that were used 
only once or twice account for the largest 
number. The heading count shows an in- 
verse relation to frequency of use; the 
lower the frequency, the greater the num- 
ber of headings. The higher frequency 
categories are sparsely populated, and 
there is greater density in the categories 
of low frequencies. 

The inverse relationship between 
heading count and frequency of use is 



illustrated by the following: 

• 3 headings were assigned more than 
500 times each, represent only 0.01% 
of the sample, but account for 2.86% 
of total usage. 

• 122 headings were assigned more 
than 50 times each, represent only 
0.6% of the sample, but account for 
25.81% of total usage. 

• 714 headings were assigned more 
than 10 times each, represent only 
3.49% of the sample, but account for 
46.19% of total usage. 

• 1,506 headings were assigned more than 
5 times each, represent 7.36% of the sam- 
ple, but account for 56.05% of total usage. 

• 3,382 headings were assigned 3 or more 
times each, represent 16.52% of the sam- 
ple, but account for 67.43% of total usage. 

• 5,970 headings were assigned 2 or more 
times each, represent 29.16% of the sam- 
ple, but account for 75.99% of total usage. 

• In contrast, 14,503 headings (almost 
71% of the total number of assigned 
headings in the sample) were used only 
once each. However, they account for 
only 24.01% of the total usage. 
Topical headings made up two-thirds 

of the full test file and 71% of the working 
file, with personal and geographic name 
headings sharing most of the remainder in 
each file (see table 2). 

Overlap between LCSH and 
LC-Assigned Subject Heading 
Strings 

Table 3 shows the overlap between LCSH 
and the sample headings in the working 
file. Only 777 — just over 13% — appear in 
LCSH as such. Of these, topical headings 
show the greatest degree of overlap 
(13.94%), with personal name headings 
coming next (12.74%). Most of the over- 
lapped personal name headings were 
those for individual families, which are 
enumerated in LCSH. The low rate of 
overlap between LCSH and name head- 
ings was due to the fact that most name 
headings, especially those for persons, 
corporate bodies, and jurisdictions, are 
maintained in the name authority file. 

The data indicate that in assigning sub- 
ject headings, catalogers seldom derive 
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TABLE 3 

Overlap between Assigned Headings and LCSH 



Type of Headings Number of Sample Headings' Headings Matching LCSH % 

600 463 59 12.74 

610 181 10 5.52 

611 0.00 
630 39 4 10.26 
650 4,233 590 13.94 
jjj U354 114 10.82 

Total 5,970 777 13.02 



9 Headings with frequency of use of 2 and above 



headings exclusively from LCSH. Most 
name headings are based on name author- 
ity records, and over 85% of the topical 
headings must be synthesized. 

Invalid Headings 

When the validation process was com- 
pleted, it was found that 294 (4.92% of the 
5,970 headings that were tested) were in- 
valid, as shown in table 4. Headings con- 
sidered invalid were classed as "incorrect" 
or "obsolete" with validity ratios figured 
according to the sum of the two. Among 
the 294 invalid headings, 76 (1.27% of the 
total working sample) were incorrect and 
218 (3.65%) were obsolete. Thus, among 
the invalid headings, incorrect headings 
accounted for approximately one-fourth 
of the total, and about three-quarters 
were obsolete headings. 

Analyzed by type of heading, uniform 
titles and corporate name headings 
showed the highest rate of invalid head- 
ings, at 17.95% and 13.26% respectively. 
These were followed by geographic name 
headings (8.35%), personal name head- 
ings (4.97%), and topical headings 
(3.59%). There were no headings for 
meetings in the sample. It might be im- 
portant that over 70% of the headings in 
the working file were topical headings, of 
which fewer than 1% were incorrect and 
only 2.62% were obsolete, for a total inva- 
lidity rate of 3.59%. Table 4 shows the 
distribution as well as data on corrections 
in the LC MARC database during the 
time the study was underway. 

Table 5 contains a summary of the dis- 
tribution of invalid headings by frequency 



of use. It was found that errors do indeed 
accumulate at the lower levels of fre- 
quency of assignment. Obsolete headings 
were distributed over a wider range of 
frequencies of assignment. 

No incorrect headings were identified 
among those with a frequency of use of 11 
or higher, and only 7 in the set of headings 
that were assigned 3 times each. There 
was then a substantial jump to 58 in the 
headings assigned twice each. 

On the other hand, obsolete headings 
were spread among headings with high 
f requency of use as well as among those 
with low frequency. Among those with a 
frequency higher than 20, a heading with 
a posting of 258 and one with a posting of 
22 were both found to be obsolete. The 
remaining 216 obsolete headings oc- 
curred among those with frequencies of 
2-20, again with a dramatic increase at 
frequency 2. 

Incorrect Headings 

Focusing on errors, table 6 contains a 
summary of incorrect headings with 2 or 
more postings . A total of 76 headings were 
found to contain errors. 

The largest number of errors occured 
among topical headings, with a total of 41. 
Geographic name headings contained 
the second largest number of errors, with 
a total of 27. There were 6 incorrect cor- 
porate name headings, and 2 errors were 
detected among uniform titles. No errors 
were found among personal name head- 
ings, and there were no headings for 
meetings in the sample with a posting 
greater than 1. 

The data in table 6 show that errors 
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TABLE 4 

Summary of Invalid Headings by Tag 
Headings with a Frequency of Use of Two or Higher 
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congregated among the headings with 
lower frequencies of use. Fifty-eight of 
the 76 incorrect headings occurred in the 
set of headings with a frequency of 2, 

Table 7 shows the cumulative ratio of 
incorrect headings at each f requency of 



use. The first four columns present the 
figures relating to the sample database 
derived from table 1. The fifth column 
gives the number of incorrect headings at 
each frequency of use. The sixth and sev- 
enth columns show the cumulative incor- 
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Summary of Invalid Headings by Frequency of Use 
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TABLE 6 
Summary of Incorrect Headings 

Number of Number of Errors 



Frequency 
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rect headings count and percentage. For 
example, headings with a frequency of 6 
and above contained a total of 5 (0.33%) 
incorrect headings, and those with a fre- 
quency of 3 and above contained a total of 
18 (0.53%) incorrect headings. The last 
column is the inverse of column 7 and 
shows the accuracy rate; in other words, 
headings with a frequency of 6 or above 
have an accuracy rate of 99.67%, and 
those with a frequency of 3 or above have 
an accuracy rate of 99.47%. 

The data also show that, except for a 
slight variation at the frequency of 8, the 
cumulative error rate increased steadily 
from 0% to 1.27% as the frequency of use 
decreased from 15 to 2. 

The follow-up analysis of the subset of 
headings with a frequency of use of 1 
showed a dramatic increase in the cumu- 
lative error rate, at 3.24% for headings in 
all frequency ranges; in other words, an 
accuracy rate of 96.76%. 



Obsolete Headings 

Table 8 contains a summary of obsolete 
headings among headings with 2 or more 
postings. A total of 218 headings were 
found to be obsolete at the time the test 
database was generated. 

The largest number of obsolete ele- 
ments occurred among topical headings, 
with a total of 111. Geographic name 
headings contained the second largest 
number of errors, with a total of 61. There 
were 23 obsolete headings among per- 
sonal name headings, and corporate name 
headings contained 18 obsolete headings. 
Five obsolete headings were found among 
uniform titles. There were no headings for 
meetings with a posting greater than 1. 

The data in table 8 show that obsolete 
headings also congregated among the 
headings with lower frequencies of use. 
There were only 3 obsolete headings 
among headings with a frequency of 20 or 
above, while 124 of the 218 obsolete head- 
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TABLE 7 
Ratio of Incorrect Headings 

Total Total Total Total 

# of Sample Sample # of Incorrect Incorrect 

Sample Headings — Headings — Incorrect Headings — Headings — Accuracy 

Frequency Headings Cum. Ct. Cum. % Headings Cum. Ct. Cum. % Rate 
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ings occurred among headings with a fre- 
quency of 2. 

Table 9 shows the cumulative ratio of 
obsolete headings at each frequency of 
use. The first four columns present the 
figures relating to the sample database 
derived from table 1. The fifth column 
gives the number of obsolete headings at 
each frequency of use. The sixth and sev- 
enth columns show the cumulative obso- 
lete headings count and percentage. For 
example, headings with a frequency of 6 
and above contained a total of'31 (2.06%) 
obsolete headings, and those with a fre- 
quency of 3 and above contained a total of 
94 (2.78%) obsolete headings. The last 
column is the inverse of column 7, show- 
ing the currency rate. In other words, 
headings with a frequency of 6 and above 
had a currency rate of 97.94%, and head- 
ings with a frequency of 3 or above 
showed a currency rate of 97.22%. 

The data also show that, with slight 
variations, the cumulative obsolescence 
rate increased steadily from 0.37% to 
3.65% as the frequency of use decreased 
from greater than 25 to 2. 

The follow-up analysis of the subset of 
headings with a frequency of use of 1 
showed a dramatic increase in the cumu- 
lative obsolescence rate, at 9.82%, for 
headings in all frequency ranges — in 
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other words, a currency rate of 90.18%. 
Validity Ratios 

As shown in table 10, the validity ratio of 
a tile made up of headings assigned more 
than 25 times each could be expected to 
be 99.63%. This ratio drops slowly as 
headings with lower frequencies of as- 
signment are added, to 97.04% for a file 
of headings assigned four or more times 
each. Adding headings assigned three 
times each brings the ratio to 96.69%, and 
adding those assigned twice each brings it 
to 95.08%. An estimate (Chan and Vizine- 
Goetz 1997), based on the sample of 5,970 
headings studied in this project plus a 
subset consisting of 3,472 headings (ap- 
proximately 25%) in the frequency- 1 set, 
indicated a cumulative invalidity rate of 
9.16%, which means that the validity rate 
for an exhaustive tile might he about 91%. 

Subsequent Correction and 
Updating of Invalid Headings 

In the spring of 1995, two and a half years 
after the cutoff date of the file from which 
the test sample was drawn, each heading 
identified as incorrect or obsolete was 
checked in LOCI (the bibliographic file in 
the LOCIS database) to determine 
whether it had been corrected or updated. 
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TABLE 8 
Summary of Obsolete Headings 
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Total 5,970 23 18 5 111 61 218 87 
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TABLE 9 
Ratio of Obsolete Headings 
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It was found that 106 of the 294 invalid 
headings had been corrected or updated, 19 
from the incorrect list and 87 from the ob- 
solete list. Figures on corrections along with 
type-of -heading and frequency of use infor- 
mation are given in tables 4-6 and 8. 

Summary of Results 

The results of this research can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Distribution of subject headings as- 
signed to bibliographic records by 
frequency of use: frequency of use 
and number of headings at a given 
rate of use were in inverse relation- 
ship; the higher the frequency of use, 
the smaller the number of headings 
in the set, and vice versa. 

2. Relationship between number of 
headings and total use: a small number 
of headings accounted for a majority of 
total use. A large proportion of head- 
ings show low frequency of use. 

3. Distribution by type of subject head- 
ings assigned to bibliographic re- 
cords: approximately two-thirds 
(66.69%) of headings assigned to bib- 
liographic records were topical head- 
ings. The remaining one-third con- 
sists of name headings and uniform 
titles. 



4. Error rate: in the sample, headings 
with a frequency of 11 or above 
showed no errors. Headings with a 
frequency of 2 or higher had a total 
error rate of 1.27%. 

5. Obsolescence rate: in the sample, 
headings with a frequency of 21 or 
above had an obsolescence rate of 
0.57%. Headings with a frequency of 
2 or higher showed a total obsoles- 
cence rate of 3.65%. 

6. Relationship between frequency of use 
and error rate: the cumulative error 
rate was in inverse relationship to fre- 
quency of use; the lower the frequency 
of use, the higher the error rate. 

7. Relationship between frequency of 
use and obsolescence rate: the cumu- 
lative obsolescence rate was in in- 
verse relationship to frequency of 
use; the lower the frequency of use, 
the higher the obsolescence rate. 

Conclusion 

Based on the findings, we conclude that it 
would be feasible to generate a subject 
validation file automatically with a rela- 
tively low error and obsolescence rate, 
which could be used to validate a majority 
of subject headings assigned to biblio- 
graphic records. Our results led us to draw 
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TABLE 10 
Summary 
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several conclusions regarding the attrib- 
utes of validation files of various levels of 
exhaustivity. In considering these conclu- 
sions, however, it should be noted that the 
error and obsolescence rates that were 
uncovered were based on subject head- 
ings extracted from bibliographic records. 
Filters such as the OCLC error detection 
and correction program could reduce the 
number of errors and obsolete elements 
in the validation file, thus raising validity 
ratios above those predicted by the study 
results. Another factor worthy of notice is 
that the file tested was static for the dura- 
tion of the study, and that during the two 
and a half years of the study about a third 
of the invalid headings had been cor- 
rected in the LC MARC database. 

Based on the data, subject validation 
files of various sizes reflecting different 
validity rates might be generated. For 
example: 

• 99.43% validity: such a file would total 
approximately 35,000 headings with fre- 
quency of use of 21 or higher, and would 
account for over one-third of total use in 
the LC MARC database. Its obsoles- 
cence rate would be 0.57%, but it 
would have no incorrect headings. 



• 98.29% validity: such a file would to- 
tal approximately 93,000 headings 
that had been used 9 or more times, 
and would account for almost half of 
total use. Its error rate would be 0.2% 
and its obsolescence rate 1.5%. 

• 96.5% validity: such a file would con- 
tain all headings used 3 or more times 
and would total approximately 
340,000 headings. Its error rate would 
be about 0.5% and its obsolescence 
rate less than 3%. This file would ac- 
count for approximately two-thirds of 
total use. 

• 95.1% validity: such a file would in- 
clude headings used twice or more, 
and would total almost 600,000 head- 
ings. Its error rate would be 1.27% 
and its obsolescence rate 3.65%. It 
would account for approximately 
three-quarters of total usage. 

■ ca 91% validity: if all unique subject 
headings extracted from the biblio- 
graphic records in the MARC data- 
base were added, invalidity would in- 
crease considerably, to approximately 
9% — almost certainly too high a rate 
to be acceptable. Note that this valid- 
ity estimate is less reliable than those 
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for frequency sets 2 and higher, be- 
cause it is based on a sample of about 
a quarter of the sample headings in 
the frequency-1 set. 

Advantages and Drawbacks 

If a subject validation file were automat- 
ically generated along the lines visualized 
here, at whatever validity rate policy dic- 
tates, it would have many advantages over 
currently available sources for subject 
authority control. 

1. The file would contain complete sub- 
ject heading strings; thus, the strings 
would include free-floating subdivi- 
sions as well as geographic subdivi- 
sions. 

2. The file would contain all types of 
headings, including name headings. 

3. There would be no additional cost for 
the creation of subject heading 
strings in the file, because they would 
be by-products of subject cataloging. 

4. Quality would be high. Each heading 
would have been constructed or veri- 
fied repeatedly during the cataloging 
process by human effort, so inaccu- 
racy would be minimized. 

5. Minimal intellectual effort would be 
required for maintenance. Both the 
generation and maintenance of the 
subject validation file could be per- 
formed by the computer. Because 
maintenance of subject heading strings 
is constantly performed in the bibliog- 
raphic database, the regularly regener- 
ated subject validation file would be a 
dynamic file, reflecting the corrections 
and updates being done continuously 
in LCs bibliographic database. 

There are several drawbacks to this ap- 
proach. The file would not be exhaustive 
hecause it would not contain all the subject 
headings that have been assigned. It would 
certainly not anticipate all possible combi- 
nations. And, until their use builds up, head- 
ing strings based on newly established head- 
ings would not likely be included. On the 
other hand, until the usage builds up, the 
number of headings affected woidd be 
small. Furthermore, heading strings based 
on newly established headings would not 



likely contain obsolete elements. 

Possible Implementations 

A subject validation file might be gener- 
ated and displayed as a machine-readable 
file, a CD-ROM, or in print format — or 
in some combination. The machine-read- 
able file could be used in conjunction with 
the electronic version of LCSH for auto- 
matic validation or as a tool of consul- 
tation in authority control and in original 
or copy cataloging. A subject validation 
file, with complete strings but without 
cross references and notes, in CD-ROM 
or print format could vary in scope: it 
could contain all subject strings above a 
certain frequency of use or it could be a 
selected file, e.g., a file of the 50,000 most 
frequently used subject heading strings. 
Such a file would be virtually error free 
and would have few obsolete headings. 
Because it would represent the most fre- 
quently written-about subjects, a selected 
file could be particularly usef ul to public 
and small college libraries, or to under- 
graduate libraries. 

Other possible by-products might be 
discipline-based subject validation files. 
Such files could be extracted according to 
the class numbers (based on Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification or LC Classification 
numbers) that are associated with the sub- 
ject heading strings appearing in the bib- 
liographic records. These products could 
be very useful not only to subject catalog- 
ed in specialized fields but as aids in on- 
line retrieval in specific subject areas. 

Potential Uses of a Subject 
Validation File 

As a supplement and complement to 
LCSH, a subject validation file containing 
complete strings might help facilitate 
cataloging, bibliographic database man- 
agement and maintenance (retrospective 
and routine), authority file management 
and maintenance (Chan 1991), as well as 
have additional uses. 

In the area of cataloging, a subject vali- 
dation file would be useful both in original 
and copy cataloging. 

Original cataloging. Because over 
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85% of the subject headings assigned to 
cataloging records do not appear in 
LCSH, the subject validation file would 
be a better source of ready-made heading 
strings. In original cataloging, subject 
strings in the validation file could be used 
as they appear, when appropriate, thus 
minimizing efforts required in synthesiz- 
ing subject heading strings. Furthermore, 
these complete strings might be used: 

• as models for constructing new strings 

• as means for validating and verifying 
headings and heading strings to en- 
sure consistency 

• as means of providing patterns for syn- 
thesizing subject heading strings in- 
volving free-floating subdivisions and 
geographic subdivisions 

Copy cataloging. In copy cataloging, 
the heading strings in the subject valida- 
tion file could be used to verify or update 
the headings found in cataloging copy. 

In the area of database management, a 
subject validation file would be useful 
both for retrospective conversion and for 
current maintenance. 

Retrospective conversion. The file 
could be used as a means of verifying, 
correcting, and updating subject headings 
and strings in bibliographic records. 

Current maintenance. The file could 
be used for individual bibliographic re- 
cord maintenance, as an aid in error de- 
tection and correction. It could also be 
used for collective maintenance: 

• as an aid for adjusting local headings 
to additions and changes made by LC 

• as an aid in maintaining currency of 
headings in existing bibliographic re- 
cords 

A subject validation file could be 
equally useful in machine and manual 
validation. For libraries and agencies that 
have the capability of machine validation 
(cf. Ludy 1985), complete subject heading 
strings facilitate the matching of headings 
in bibliographic records with those in the 
validation file, thus reducing drastically 
the number of headings requiring manual 
validation. For libraries and agencies that 
must rely on manual validation, the file 
could serve either as a source for or model 
of valid headings. 

In the area of authority file manage- 



ment and maintenance, a subject valida- 
tion file would be useful at LC as a means 
for facilitating the creation and revision of 
headings and cross references. In local 
maintenance, the file could serve: 

• as a means of achieving consistency 
and compatibility within the local da- 
tabase 

• as an aid in achieving consistency and 
compatibility, if so desired, between 
locally created headings and LC sub- 
ject headings 

• as a means for recording and docu- 
menting conscious choices to differ 
from LC practice 

Finally, this file might be used as an 
auxiliary tool for cataloging. If it were de- 
cided to establish a regularly generated 
subject validation file at approximately, 
say, a 95% validity rate, this file could 
serve as a guide to help catalogers avoid 
the 5% invalid headings such a file would 
be expected to contain. Probability charts, 
perhaps different ones for errors and ob- 
solescence, could indicate the likelihood 
of error given the type of heading and the 
frequency of use. The figures from this 
study, for instance, show that uniform ti- 
tles are particularly suspect, and that cor- 
porate and geographic name headings 
make a worse showing than personal 
name headings, while topical headings 
have a lower invalidity rate than other 
heading types. The figures also show that, 
overall, obsolete headings are almost three 
times as common as headings that are incor- 
rect on some other count. Some catalog 
agencies, of course, might decide to accept 
a given error rate in the interests of effi- 
ciency. But for those that do not, prob- 
ability-of-error charts could indicate to cata- 
logers in which circumstances additional 
validation work would be beneficial. 

A Recommendation 

Members of the profession have devoted 
countless hours over the last several years 
to considerations of how to achieve cost- 
effective improvement in subject author- 
ity control. The recommendations of the 
Subject Authority File Task Group of the 
Cooperative Cataloging Council (Coopera- 
tive 1994) include the long-term strategy of 
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developing automatic validation mecha- 
nisms through the creation of subject 
heading records and subdivision records 
with appropriate coding to assist in the 
validation of correct synthesis of heading 
strings . Such a tool, when fully developed, 
would be an ideal solution. Its implemen- 
tation would require much effort and 
time. As an alternative or a short-term 
strategy for efficient and cost-effective sub- 
ject authority control, the subject valida- 
tion file proposed here might prove to be 
viable. 

Attention has centered on improving 
and extending the coverage of existing 
authority files, but projected costs have 
been a deterrent to action. Our results 
show that a major improvement can be 
achieved, at reasonable cost, by reducing 
the amount of manual review in subject 
authority control and minimizing the ef- 
fort involved in synthesizing heading 
strings in original cataloging and in verify- 
ing existing headings in copy cataloging. 
Leading groups in the profession should 
seriously consider whether an instrument 
designed along the lines suggested should 
be implemented and, if so, at what level 
of frequency and accuracy. 
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Redundancy and Uniqueness 
of Subject Access Points in 
Online Catalogs 



Hong Xu and F. W. Lancaster 



An analysis of 205 records selected at random from the OCLC Online 
Computer Libranj Center, Inc. Online Union Catalog showed considerable 
overlap (duplication) among the subject access points provided by the title, 
subject heading, and classification number fields. Little more than four 
unique (unduplicated) access points were found, on average, per record. 
While title and class number fields do add some access points not provided 
by subject headings, the increase is le,ss than many librarians might have 
expected. It is suggested that the online catalog might outperform the card 
catalog more in precision than in recall. 



(>fard catalogs, as implemented in the 
majority of libraries, provided very lim- 
ited subject access possibilities. In the 
United States, they provided subject ac- 
cess only by means of a very small number 
of subject headings. In fact, based on a 
sample of more than 50,000 monographic 
records from the OCLC Online Com- 
puter Library Center, Inc., Online Union 
Catalog (OLUC), O'Neill and Aluri 
(1981) reported that, on the average, 
there were only 1.41 subject heading/sub- 
heading combinations per record and only 
1.32 unique subject headings per record. 

It is generally assumed that online 
catalogs have greatly improved subject 
searching capabilities. Even without add- 
ing to the conventional record (e.g., terms 
from contents pages or other sources), the 
number of subject access points (SAPs) 
was increased merely by making other 
fields searchable. (In this paper, the term 



"subject access point" refers to any ele- 
ment in a bibliographic record that is 
indicative of the subject of the item rep- 
resented: a subject heading, classifica- 
tion number, or words appearing in ti- 
tles, subject headings, or elsewhere.) 
Obviously, the title field and the classi- 
fication number field both include ele- 
ments that might be useful in subject 
searches. For some items, however, it is 
possible that title and classification 
number add no SAPs that are not al- 
ready provided by the subject heading. 
To take an extreme hypothetical exam- 
ple, if a book entitled Birds has a single 
subject heading BIRDS and the Dewey 
class number 598, the title and classifica- 
tion number fields give no SAPs not al- 
ready provided by the subject heading. 

In an earlier study, Lancaster et al 
(1991) suggested that title and class 
numbers seem frequently to duplicate 
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the subject headings assigned to a book 
rather than provide further access points. 
This was the motivation for the present 
investigation. 

The study was perf ormed to determine 
to what extent titles and classification 
numbers provide SAPs not already pro- 
vided by subject headings in a typical cata- 
log record. The principal hypotheses 
guiding the study were: 

1. In typical catalog records, the SAPs 
provided by classification number 
(CN), title (TI), and subject heading 
(SH) tend to overlap (duplicate) each 
other considerably. 

2. In typical catalog records, the CN, 
TI, and SH fields are significantly 
different with respect to the number 
of unique SAPs they provide. Unique 
is defined here as occurring in one 
field but not the other two. 

Method 

The study was performed on a sample of 
records drawn from the OLUC in Dewey 
Decimal Classification (DDC) classes 300 
(Social Sciences), 500 (Natural Sci- 
ences/Mathematics), 600 (Technology), 
and 700 (the Arts). A 3x4 level factorial 
design was selected to determine the level 
of duplication among the SAPs in differ- 
ent subject areas. This is appropriate be- 
cause of the involvement of three subject 
fields (title, subject heading, class num- 
ber) and four subject areas (classes 300, 
500, 600, and 700). Based on Cohen 
(1988) and Stevens (1990), for a 3x4 analy- 
sis of variance (ANOVA) involving re- 
peated measures, the sample size can be 
quite small: 44 records in each of the four 
main cells, or a total of 176 records. 

As of August 10, 1994, the OLUC con- 
tained more than 734,000 records that 
satisfied the requirements for the study 
(i.e., referred to monographs in the four 
Dewey classes selected). To allow for the 
fact that some records drawn at random 
might not be suitable for use in the study, 
a somewhat expanded stratified sample 
(i.e., proportional to the number of re- 
cords in each class) was drawn to ensure 
that each of the four classes was repre- 
sented with at least the minimum number 



of records (i.e., 44) needed. After discard- 
ing records outside the parameters set for 
the study (e.g., books published before 
1990, books without subject headings, 
books in languages other than English), 
the final sample consisted of 205 records: 
58 in DDC class 300, 46 in class 500, 46 in 
class 600, and 55 in class 700. Books in 
non-English languages were omitted to 
simplify the analysis. The date restriction 
(1990-94 publication date) was imposed 
to avoid the possibility of encountering 
significant variations in cataloging policy, 
including widely different subject head- 
ings or classification numbers, over a con- 
siderable, period of time. 

Testing of the hypotheses involved a 
comparison of the contents of the title, 
subject heading, and classification num- 
ber fields in the sample records. Within 
the title field (MARC 245), other title 
information was also considered. In the 
subject heading field (MARC 6xx), sub- 
headings were considered as well as main 
headings, with the exception of subhead- 
ings indicating type or form of publication 
rather than subject. Dealing with the clas- 
sification field (MARC 082) was more 
complicated because class numbers had 
to be translated into words (e.g., 327.73 
translates into "foreign relations" and 
"United States") by use of DDC captions, 
notes, and auxiliary tables. 

Unlike some earlier authors (e.g., 
Markey and Calhoun 1987; Frost 1989), 
we dealt with comparisons at the "idea" 
level rather than the word level. For ex- 
ample, "foreign policy," "foreign affairs," 
and "international relations," when asso- 
ciated with "United States," are so closely 
interrelated that it would be virtually im- 
possible to distinguish them. For all prac- 
tical purposes, then, we considered them 
to be synonymous. 

Dealing with SAPs at the idea level 
clearly involves some subjectivity. Be- 
cause, for practical reasons, all decisions 
on equivalency were to be made by Xu, it 
was necessary to determine whether or 
not her decisions were likely to be sup- 
ported by the majority of others. A valida- 
tion procedure was used for this purpose. 

The validation was based on 30 sample 
records for which Xu had already made 
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TABLE 1 

Rules Used for Determining Equivalency among Subject Access Points 



1. Ignore woris that reflect method of presentation rather than subject content (e.g., "report ™ 
"approach," "workshop"). 

2. In proceedings of conferences, or other meetings, consider only words indicative of subject 
covered. Ignore words indicative of conference location or frequency 

3i A specific subject idea (species) includes the idea immediately more general (genus). 
Example: a title includes the word "education" but the subject heading specifies 
"primary education." In this case, both tide and subject heading cover the "education" 
idea, but the subject heading introduces the additional idea of "primary" (i.e., a particular 
age group). 

4. Words or phrases associated with the subject access points are considered synonymous 
(and therefore equivalent) under the following conditions: 

a) absolute identity (e.g., subject heading - birds, titles = birds) 

b) abbreviations (e.g., USA = United States) 

c) popular versus more "serious" usage (e.g., stamp collecting = philately) 

d) equivalency at phrase level although riot at word level (e.g., church music = 
sacred music = liturgical music, even though "church," "sacred," and "liturgical" 
are not synonymous) 

e) Implicit synonymy (e.g., "America" in title is equivalent to "USA" in subject 
heading field when it is clear that author is using "America" as shorthand for USA) 

f) singular/plural equivalency (e.g., mouse = mice) 

g) standard versus slang usage (e.g., high fidelity = hi fi 

n) variant spellings (e.g., catalog - catalogue, online - on-line) 

variant usage witliin English (e.g.. railroad - railway) 

j) words with the same etymological root (e.g., electroluminescence - 

electroluminescent.Egypt = Egyptian) 
k) different expressions of the same historical period (e.g., 1930s = 193U-I939 - 

"the thirties ') 



decisions on equivalency and uniqueness of 
SAPs for the three fields. Thirty masters 
students from the Graduate School of Li- 
brary and Information Science, University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, partici- 
pated voluntarily in the validation. The 30 
sample records and the 30 students were 
randomly grouped into six units such that 
each student examined five records and 
each record was examined by five students. 

For each item, a student was given (a) 
the contents of the three fields as they 
appeared in the OCLC record, (b) Xus 
decisions on equivalency or uniqueness of 
access points within these fields, and (c) a 
set of rules followed by Xu in determining 
equivalency (see table 1). Students were 
to indicate whether or not they agreed 
with the decisions and to explain reasons 
for any disagreement. 

For each group of five records, then, it 
was possible to determine to what extent 
the group of students agreed with Xus 
decisions. For example, for one group of 
five records, she had identified 27 unique 
SAPs. All live students agreed with 21 of 
these, and four of the five students agreed 



with the other six (agreement means that 
the student agreed that the SAP was not 
equivalent to any of the other SAPs in the 
record in which it appeared). It was not to 
be expected that all students would agree 
with all of Xus decisions. However, about 
78% of her decisions were supported at 
the 100% level (all five students) and an 
additional 18% at the 80% level (four out 
of five students). This level of agreement 
was considered to be sufficiently suppor- 
tive to allow Xu to proceed with the other 
decisions without further validation or 
corroboration of this type, especially be- 
cause many of the disagreements that did 
occur stemmed from a misinterpretation 
of the rules established by Xu (e.g., a gen- 
eral idea was not considered unique when 
it is included, explicitly or implicitly, in a 
more specific idea: "architecture" is in- 
cluded in "domestic architecture," "cya- 
nides" is included in "sodium cyanide"). 

In fact, Xus decisions, while ultimately 
subjective, were always supported by the 
use of appropriate reference tools (encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, thesauri, glossaries) or, 
if necessary, by consulting others on campus 
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TABLE 2 

Example of Results Obtained from One of the Sample Records 



lilk: 

Slibjasl haadiggs; 

Class tmmW: 
I?ni(]iiB snhjwt ideas: 



Subject irlp.as represented in title: 

Subject ideas represented in subject 
headings: 

Subject ideas represented in class number. 



Efficient masonry housebuilding 

Masonry — Great Britain 

House construction — Great Britain 

693, construction in specific types of 
materials and for specific purposes 

Masonry 

Houses 

Construction 

Great Britain 

masonry, houses, construction (= building); 
all four 

construction (only) 



more familiar with the subject matter. 

It should be noted that equivalence 
among S APs was determined by the context 
of the terms within the bibliographic record 
itself, not the context (e.g., classification 
schedules) from which the terms were 
drawn. Thus, U.S. + foreign relations, U.S. 
+ international relations, and U.S. + foreign 
policy were considered so close conceptu- 
ally that we felt unable to distinguish clearly 
among them. Put differently, it was felt that 
a book dealing with U.S. foreign policy 
must, in some sense, deal with its interna- 
tional (foreign) relations and vice versa, de- 
spite the fact that these terms might be 
treated somewhat differently in the classifi- 
cation schedules, the list of subject head- 
ings, or both. 

Results 

The types of results obtained in the study 
are illustrated in the example given in table 
2. In this example, four different SAPs have 
been identified. Of these, the subject head- 
ing field includes all four, the title field 
three, and the class number field only one. 

The major results of the study, at the 
macro level, are shown as a Venn diagram 
in figure 1. Because the comparison 
across subject areas is not the main focus 
of this paper, these results are not pre- 
sented here. Altogether, 844 unique SAPs 



were assigned to the 205 items, the aver- 
age per record being 4.12. Of these, 210 
(24.88%) were duplicated in all three 
fields. At the other end of the spectrum, 
414 (49.05%) of the total headings ap- 
peared in only one field: 209 (24.76%) 
appeared only in the subject heading 
field; 118 (13.98%) appeared only in the 
title field; and 87 (10.31%) appeared only 
in the class number field. 

As figure 1 shows, the subject heading 
(SH) field alone contributed 634 (75.12%) 
of the SAPs, while the title (TI) field alone 
contributed 458 (54.27%), and the classifi- 
cation number (CN) 406 (48.10%). 

Another way of looking at these data is 
in terms of the proportion of unique SAPs 
contributed by each field. As mentioned, 
the total number of SAPs unique to a 
single field was 414 (209+118+87) and, of 
these, the SH field contributed 209 
(50.48%), the TI field 118 (28.50%), and 
the CN field 87 (21.02%). 

As figure 1 indicates, the greatest over- 
lap occurred between the SH and TI 
fields, with slightly less between the SH 
and CN fields. The least overlap occurred 
between the TI and CN fields largely be- 
cause titles tended to provide much 
greater specificity. 

Table 3 presents the results of a one- 
way ANOVA for overlapping SAPs be- 
tween two fields. Because the average 
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Subject headings 
Total terms: 634 




Class numbers 
Total terms: 406 




Total terms: 458 



Total number of unique access points = 844 



Figure 1. Overlap of Subject Points in Three Subject Fields.. 



number of overlapping SAPs between 
every pair of field* is significantly differ- 
ent (F=38.30, p< 0.0001), the null hy- 
pothesis associated with our first hypothe- 
sis—that there are no signfikant 
differences in the average number of 
overlapping SAPs among each pair of 
fields — is rejected. 

Hypothesis 2 — that the three fields are 
significantly different with respect to the 
number of unique SAPs they contribute — 
was tested by comparing the unique SAPs 
existing in the three fields, taking all three 
together and looking at each pair separately. 

Table 4 shows the results of a one-way 



ANOVA for the unique SAPs provided by 
the three fields: the three fields provided 
a significantly different number of SAPs 
(F=24.29, p<0.0001) so the null hypothe- 
sis — that there are no significant differ- 
ences among the three fields in the num- 
ber of unique SAPs they provide — is 
rejected. In other words, we can con- 
clude that the three fields are signifi- 
cantly different with respect to the num- 
ber of unique (nonoverlapping) SAPs 
they contribute. 

The pairwise comparisons (table 5) in- 
dicate that each field is significantly dif- 
ferent from each of the other two fields in 



TABLE 3 

One-way ANOVA for Overlapping SAPS 

BETWEEN TWO FIELDS 



Sources Degrees of Freedom 


Sum of Squares 


Mean of Squares 


F -value 


c 2 


29.08 


14.54 


38.30* 


Error 402 


152.60 


0.38 




NntWK,' p (I omtl 
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TABLE 4 

One-Way Anova for Unique Subject Access Points 
Provided by Three Subject Fields 



Degrees of Freedom Sum of Squares Mean of Squares F-value 

Field 2 42.13 21.07 24.29" 

Error 402 348,67 0.87 
Notes: " p 0.0001 



the number of unique SAPs provided. 

Conclusions 

Remarkably few unique SAPs exist in a 
typical online public access catalog re- 
cord — little more than four (actually 4.12 
in our sample). In this study, it has been 
shown that online catalogs offer less im- 
provement over card catalogs in the num- 
ber of unique SAPs provided than many 
librarians might have expected, at least for 
the four subject areas covered. If the 
number of unique SAPs per record can be 
considered a measure of "retrievability," 
titles add only modestly to subject head- 
ings alone, and classification numbers 
contribute very few access points not 
provided by the other fields. In subject 
access, then, the main advantage of the 
online catalog over the card catalog 
might lie more in allowing greater dis- 
crimination in searching (terms from 
different fields can be combined; titles 
offer greater specificity; searches can 
sometimes be restricted by date, lan- 
guage, or other criteria) than in providing 
a more complete (exhaustive) repre- 
sentation of the subject matter of each 
book. Put differently, the potential im- 



provement in precision might be greater 
than the potential improvement in recall. 
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TABLE 5 

Pairwise Comparisons for Unique SAPs in Three Fields 



Fields 


Significance Level 


CN-TI 


p< 0.05 


CN-SH 


p<0.0001 


TI-SH 


p<0.0001 
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Book Reviews 



Margaret Rohdy, Editor 

Outsourcing Library Technical Serv- 
ices Operations: Practices in Aca- 
demic, Public, and Special Librar- 
ies. Editors: Karen A. Wilson and 
Marylou Colver. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1997. 239p. $38 
(ISBN 0-8389-0703-2). 
This fine book fills a major gap in cur- 
rent library literature. Most of the existing 
books on technical services outsourcing 
take the form of manuals or checklists. 
These books, very useful for their task, 
discuss the "how" rather than the "why"; 
it is beyond their scope to analyze the 
impact of outsourcing in the library or on 
the profession. While the authors of a 
bewildering array of journal articles have 
discussed the reasons and impact of tech- 
nical services outsourcing from every an- 
gle and on every tone of the emotional 
scale, no other book has attempted to 
summarize and augment this research. 
This book, then, would represent a useful 
contribution to library literature even if it 
were not particularly well written. Since it 
is, in fact, a well-written and superbly 
edited piece, its contribution to the litera- 
ture is considerable. 

The bulk of the literature on technical 
services outsourcing falls into three cate- 
gories. Many authors address the philoso- 
phy of outsourcing, raising issues about 
current practice and the good or bad 
changes that outsourcing can bring. In 
these articles, authors are often passion- 
ate and personal in tone, asking questions 
but providing few answers. Other items 
are reports of outsourcing projects in 
which the authors have participated. 
These reports have had an enormous in- 
fluence on the profession because they 
ground the outsourcing debate in reality. 
However, the reader may find it difficult 



to piece together a balanced picture of 
outsourcing from these studies alone be- 
cause the most controversial outsourcing 
projects are most commonly presented in 
the literature, and very routine or small 
projects rarely appear. In the third cate- 
gory of items, authors give advice to po- 
tential outsourcers. Some of these are ex- 
cellent, but they are limited in scope and 
are most useful to the librarian who is 
already involved in the outsourcing proc- 
ess. Thus, putting together a broad, objec- 
tive, practical view of technical services 
outsourcing has been nearly impossible 
without reading the majority of the avail- 
able literature and weighing each item on 
its objectivity and applicability to the 
global view. While the literature is re- 
warding to read, the process is an exhaust- 
ing one, and many librarians have been 
unable to invest the time. 

In this situation, Outsourcing Techni- 
cal Services Operations provides welcome 
relief. It presents 16 case studies, of which 
11 come from academic libraries, 3 from 
public libraries, and 2 from special librar- 
ies. The outsourcing options presented in 
the studies range across technical services 
functions from authority work, database 
maintenance, and original and copy cata- 
loging to book selection, document deliv- 
ery, and table of contents services. Out- 
sourcing arrangements vary from total 
outsourcing of cataloging all the way to 
the two chapters on "insourcing," or the 
process of awarding work to ones own 
employees. In several studies, authors dis- 
cuss outsourcing specialized tasks, such as 
cataloging audiovisual material, elec- 
tronic journals, or government docu- 
ments. Many different reasons to out- 
source appear in the book, from time or 
staffing constraints to budget issues or 
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lack of expertise. Some outsourcing pro- 
jects occur in an austere climate of re- 
trenchment; others are a luxury, an op- 
portunity to enhance the quality of the 
catalog or complete the processing of a 
backlog. The case .studies in this hook 
provide something for everyone, and the 
collection of all these varied projects in 
one book provides a nicely balanced view 
of the current situation of outsourcing. 

This book is a welcome alternative to 
wholesale digestion of the fragmented 
outsourcing literature, but it does not ex- 
ist in a vacuum. On the contrary, it offers 
the reader a convenient tool for further 
research. A 26-page "Selected Annotated 
Bibliography" by Marylou Colver follows 
the case studies. In this bibliography, the 
outsourcing literature is divided into eight 
major categories, including three catego- 
ries devoted to case study literature. The 
case study literature is divided further, 
grouping articles on well-publicized out- 
sourcing projects by the name of the li- 
brary or institution. This bibliography is 
up-to-date: 10 of the 15 entries on out- 
sourcing at the Hawaii State Public Li- 
brary System are 1997 citations. The 
annotations, which are generous para- 
graphs, greatly enhance the value of the 
bibliography. 

In addition to the bibliography, the 
book has several useful features. Each 
case study begins with an abstract so 
that readers can locate those most per- 
tinent to their interests. Subheadings 
within the chapters clearly label the dif- 
ferent aspects of the projects, again aid- 
ing foragers to find the right data 
quickly. A handy index rounds out the 
volume. Although each case study has 
its own authors, the whole book reads 
very evenly. The writing is consistent 
and maintains objectivity throughout, a 
tribute to the thorough and painstaking 
editors. This book, in short, meets the 
needs of both the researcher who will 
thumb through quickly for some ready 
data and the one who will read it cover 
to cover. It is a fine work, and one that 
deserves serious attention from every 
librarian interested in outsourcing is- 
sues. — Clare B. Dunkle, Monographs 
Cataloger, Coates Library, Trinity Uni- 



versity, San Antonio, Texas (cdunkle® 
trinity.edu) 

From Print to Electronic: The Trans- 
formation of Scientific Communi- 
cation. Susan Y. Crawford, Julie M. 
Hurd, and Ann C. Weller. Medford, 
N.J.: Published for the American Soci- 
ety for Information Science by Infor- 
mation Today, 1996. 117p. $39.50 
(ISBN 1-57387-030-7). 
The stated purpose of this monograph 
is "to provide an overview and examine ... 
against existing models" (p. 3) the changes 
in scientific communication brought 
about by the growth of science since 
World War II and the rapid development 
of new technologies for information man- 
agement and exchange. The book consists 
of a foreword by Belver Griffith, two intro- 
ductory chapters on the growth of science 
and on models of scientific communication, 
three case studies, and a concluding discus- 
sion of future directions. 

Chapter 1, "Scientific Communication 
and the Growth of Big Science" by Susan 
Y. Crawford, is a clear, concise history of 
the rise of research in science and tech- 
nology as a central factor in modem eco- 
nomic growth. Chapter 2, "Models of Sci- 
entific Communications Systems" by Julie 
M. Hurd, begins with a brief discussion of 
the Garvey/Griffith model of scientific 
communication, providing a useful back- 
ground for the case studies and predic- 
tions that follow. Hurd distinguishes be- 
tween modernization and transformation 
of the communications process. 

"Modernization is defined as the use of 
new technology to continue doing the 
same thing, but presumably in a more 
cost-effective and/or efficient way. Trans- 
formation is the use of a new technology 
to change processes in a fundamental 
way" (p. 14). Hurd examines the steps in 
the Garvey/Griffith model informal com- 
munication, meetings and conferences, 
and peer review and publication, noting 
how each has changed since the 1960s 
when the model was first proposed. Hurd 
then proposes four new models of scien- 
tific communication: "A Modernized 
Garvey/Griffith Model," "The No-Journal 
Model," "The Unvetted Model," and "The 
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Collaboratory Model." 

In the first proposed model, computer- 
assisted communication modernizes the 
process by making it faster — sharing find- 
ings through e-mail, publishing in elec- 
tronic journals, and indexing and abstract- 
ing materials online. The No-Journal 
Model replaces the journal as the primary 
means of disseminating research findings, 
relying instead on "the 'article' or research 
report as the unit of distribution" (p. 24). 
The Unvetted Model goes a step further 
by removing the concept of peer review 
from the communications process. Fi- 
nally, the Collaboratory Model offers the 
possibility of physically distant groups of 
scientists working collaboratively through 
computer-assisted technologies, sharing 
data and research findings in common da- 
tabases. This model is the most transfor- 
mative of the four presented and is the 
model used in the three case studies pre- 
sented later in the text. 

The case studies, "The Human 
Genome Project," "High Energy Phys- 
ics," and "Astronomy, Astrophysics, and 
Space Physics," exemplify the issues ad- 
dressed earlier in the text and provide 
substantive support of the authors' new 
model of scientific communication. The 
studies are clearly presented and accessi- 
ble — even engaging — reading for nonex- 
perts in scientific communication. Chap- 
ter 6, "The Changing Scientific and 
Technical Communications System," 
summarizes the work presented in the 
preceding chapters. The authors cite a 
number of instances in which technology 
has already influenced, modernized, or 
partially transformed the communica- 
tions process. They review the current 
state of electronic publishing and rightly 
predict even greater transformations to 
come. Finally, they touch on economic 
issues, information needs and use, and 
possible future roles of libraries. 

Though the ideas presented in From 
Print to Electronic will be familiar to any 
librarian who follows current library lit- 
erature, the book is a compact, admirably 
readable presentation of these ideas. Li- 
brarians who confront the bewildering is- 
sues of production, dissemination, and or- 
ganization of digital materials in all their 



variety would be well served by a better 
understanding of scientific communica- 
tion and of scholarly communication in 
general. This book meets this need. — 
Edward Gaynor, Associate Director of 
Special Collections, Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
(gaynor@virginia. edu ) 

Planning and Implementing Technical 
Services Workstations. Editor: 
Michael Kaplan. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1997. 237p. 
(ISBN 0-8389-0698-2). 
In the 1990s, the bottom-line ap- 
proach of the business community is find- 
ing its way into the library world in general 
and into the technical services area in 
particular. The technical services worksta- 
tion (TSW) is a catchword of the effort to 
increase productivity with limited person- 
nel and resources. Michael Kaplan has 
been at the forefront of TSW develop- 
ment, establishing technical services 
workstations at the Harvard University Li- 
brary and guiding national committees in 
the development of TSW standards and 
procedures. This book is a compilation, 
history, and guidebook on the technical 
services workstation and its gradual ac- 
ceptance as a solution to the problems of 
doing more with less in technical services. 
The introduction begins with productivity 
statistics related to the implementation of 
TSWs at a number of academic institu- 
tions. The definition of a TSW follows, 
including the statement that "it is ... the 
choice of the software components and 
the ability to network that will determine 
whether the computer makes the evolu- 
tionary leap and becomes a true technical 
services workstation" (p. xvii). 

The book is divided into five parts: 
Background and Planning; Online Docu- 
mentation and Online Tools; Productivity 
Enhancers: Macros and Programmatic 
Approaches; Ergonomic and Training Is- 
sues for the Desktop Environment; and 
the Symbiotic Future: Technical Services 
Workstations, the Internet, and the World 
Wide Web. 

In Part I, chapter 1, "Hardware and 
Network Considerations," a short history 
of the technical services workstation is 
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provided, beginning with the 1994 survey 
by the Automation Task Group of the Co- 
operative Cataloging Council. The task 
group's findings on hardware require- 
ments for TSWs include details on the 
keyboard, mouse, monitor size and reso- 
lution, dot pitch, refresh rate, and color 
schemes, as well as LAN and Internet 
connections. In Chapter 2, "Software 
Considerations," the software findings of 
the task groups survey is examined. Mi- 
gration to a Windows environment is rec- 
ommended, and a checklist of what a fully 
functional TSW should be able to do is 
given. Much of this chapter is a discussion 
of macros and macro packages, focusing 
on the NewKey macro package in use at 
Harvard. Essential elements of macro 
packages are given. In Chapter 3, "A De- 
veloper's Point of View," Mark Wilson of 
the Library Corporation discusses his 
company's work in designing the Bib- 
lioFile Cataloging product, and how es- 
sential the relationship between the li- 
brarian and the developer is to future 
TSW software development. Chapter 4, 
"National Cooperative Programs," is an 
enlightening and important short history 
of TSW standards development on the 
national level. 

In Part II, various TSW tools currently 
or soon to be available are reported. Bruce 
Chr. Johnson of the Library of Congress 
(LC) explains Cataloger's Desktop; 
Anaclare Frost Evans of Wayne State 
University provides a comparison of the 
two Library of Congress Classification 
products currently available (SuperLCCS 
and Classification Plus); and Diane Viz- 
ine-Goetz and Mark Bendig of OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center, Inc., 
explain the Dewey for Windows product. 
Each of these chapters includes numer- 
ous illustrations to accompany explana- 
tions of the basic functionality and the 
pros and cons of each product. 

Two additional macro packages are 
featured in Part III. Gary L. Strawn of 
Northwestern University explains the de- 
velopment of his Toolkit macro, generally 
known as "CLARR," while David 
Williamson discusses LC's experience 
with custom applications. In-depth exam- 
ples are given in each chapter, with de- 



scriptions of specific workstation proce- 
dures that resulted in increased produc- 
tivity and decreased duplication of effort. 

In Part IV, two issues that are often not 
discussed in great detail, but are of im- 
mense importance in the day-to-day tech- 
nical services activity are dealt with: ergo- 
nomic design and training. Bruce 
Trumble of Harvard College Library dis- 
cusses the importance of establishing a 
workplace ergonomics program and pro- 
vides an excellent bibliography of re- 
sources for further reading. Julia C. 
Blixrud of the Association of Research 
Libraries explains that training is even 
more important in the TSW environment 
and that the establishment of a TSW train- 
ing program is essential in the success of 
TSWs. She also provides a checklist of 
questions and topics that library managers 
need to address when designing a TSW 
training program. 

Finally, Diane Vizine-Goetz of OCLC 
takes a look into the future of TSWs from 
a researcher's perspective. She specifi- 
cally mentions the Scorpion project cur- 
rently underway at OCLC, a product that 
recognizes the subject content of elec- 
tronic documents. The book concludes 
with an excellent bibliography for further 
study of all aspects of technical services 
workstations. 

Much of the inf ormation contained in 
this book relates to Harvard University 
Library's implementation of technical 
services workstations. The information in 
Part II on current TSW software products 
is well written and will be helpful to any- 
one who is evaluating these products. The 
chapters on ergonomics and training pro- 
vide useful inf ormation for anyone writing 
policy statements or dealing with health 
problems related to technology imple- 
mentation. This book is an essential refer- 
ence source for everyone in technical 
services, as well as for library managers 
and administrators. It provides a blue- 
print for the future of technical services 
into the twenty-first century, and de- 
scribes software products currently avail- 
able that can maximize current staffing 
utilization and increase productivity, 
while at the same time address the train- 
ing and health concerns related to the use 
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of current technology. — Dr. Brad Eden, 
Coordinator of Technical Services/ Auto- 
mated Library Services, North Harris 
Montgomery Community College Dis- 
trict, Houston (heden@nhmccd.edu) 



The Bibliographic Record and Infor- 
mation Technology. Ronald Hagler. 
3d ed. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation; Ottawa: Canadian Library 
Association, 1997. 394p. $45 [ISBN 
0-8389- 0707-5 (ALA); 0-88802-280-8 
(CLA)]. 

As the title indicates, the author of this 
work has set himself a large task. Even at 
394 pages, a work that addresses both 
topics will of necessity use a broad treat- 
ment. This book is a general text, not a 
specialists text or a handbook for either 
topic. In the preface, Hagler states that 
this is not a how-to manual: "This is a 
conceptual treatment of current biblio- 
graphic practice in the context of its prin- 
ciples and history.. ..It acknowledges pri- 
mary, rather than secondary, sources in 



the formulation of that practice" (p. xv). 

The work, structured in two parts, has 
many strengths. In Part I (chapters 1-5), 
Hagler discusses the principles of bibliog- 
raphic control in library and nonlibrary 
environments, and in Part II (chapters 
6-9 and an appendix) he discusses library 
standards for record creation. Hagler does 
an excellent job of keeping the reader 
aware of the very different contexts in 
which bibliographic records exist (foot- 
notes, print bibliographies, abstracts, in- 
dexes, and library catalogs). He highlights 
and explains clearly the difference be- 
tween, and issues surrounding, the docu- 
ment (item) and the work (content). 

Chapter 6, "Controlled-Vocabulary 
Name Access Points," is interesting in 
view of the October 1997 Toronto confer- 
ence on the future of the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules, 2d edition (AACR2). 
Hagler very effectively compares and con- 
trasts Cutter's cataloging rules and 
AACR2, noting how each is affected by 
the technology of its time. The authors 
clear, consistent distinction between 
document and item and his discussions of 
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the problematic issues of series and serials 
combine to give readers a context in which 
to view the current discussions of AACR2. 

At the conceptual level, this book is a 
comprehensive overview of its subject, 
with creative discussions of the relation- 
ship of technology to bibliographic data. 
Hagler is a professor at the School of 
Library, Archival, and Information 
Studies, at the University of British Co- 
lumbia. He wrote the first edition as a 
beginning cataloging text; this third edi- 
tion continues to serve that function 
well. Any further edition would be im- 
proved by the addition of a bibliography 
and more illustrative examples to make 
Hagler's reasoning clearer to both ex- 
perts and nonexperts. 

Hagler explains carefully the book's 
lack of af'ormal bibliography: "The journal 
literature in this field remains the fol- 
lower and describes, not generally the har- 
binger of developments. These are the 
reasons why this book lacks a formal bib- 
liography and why only primary sources 
and the few direct quotations are docu- 
mented in notes" (p. xv). This omission 



will disappoint many readers, both stu- 
dents and librarians, who would appreci- 
ate more convenient access to further 
readings on the topics Hagler discusses. 

Many of the topics treated in this book 
would benefit from more examples and 
supporting data. Occasional overstate- 
ments, such as "...serendipitous meander- 
ing may have caused the awarding of more 
Nobel Prizes than purposefully directed 
experiment" (p. 95-96), emphasize a 
point, but some of Hagler's assertions 
would be easier to understand if accom- 
panied by fuller explanations. 

The following comments are interest- 
ing, but an absence of supporting data or 
examples leaves the reader in doubt about 
the context of the statement. 

"The most traditionally printed bound 
book is not published if it was produced 
only for private distribution..." (p. 5). 
"Traditionally, name authority work is 
done in the largest libraries. ..by people 
trained as descriptive cataloguers. ..Sub- 
ject authority work is done in those librar- 
ies by people whose qualifications include 
graduate degrees in an academic subject 
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discipline..." (p. 119). "Yet failure to exam- 
ine every new eontrolled-vocabulaiy access 
point... almost ensures a very high propor- 
tion of duplicate records,,," (p. 195). 

Discussions of complex issues would 
benefit from clear examples of applica- 
tion. The author of an introductory text 
cannot expect readers to have a wealth of 
experience from which to draw. The li- 
brary cataloging world has tended toward 
specialization by media, so even experi- 
enced catalogers can have limited knowl- 
edge of specific areas. 

Hagler is sometimes vague where clar- 
ity is vital. Several times, he states that 
online public access catalogs are multifile 
databases that incorporate Abstracting 
and Indexing (A&I) products (p. 27, 33, 
187). This is misleading. Access to the 
A&I products via a subfile or menu option 
is a widespread online catalog feature, but 
true integration into the library's catalog 
of bibliographic records is rare. In this 
case, a reference is required so the reader 
can see such an online catalog in action. 
Similar cases are found in the need for 



clarification regarding the weakness of 
the Z39.5Q interface to multiple databases 
(p. 165, 185) and clearer description of 
the various means of automated authority 
control. Not all are as comprehensive as 
Hagler outlines (p. 196). 

The promotional flyer from the pub- 
lisher calls this "the most comprehensive 
text on creating clear and complete bibli- 
ographic records." This statement does 
not describe the book accurately. To the 
contrary, the author states, "This book has 
never purported to be a how-to manual..." 
(p. xv). The book is a very good general 
overview of the bibliographic record in 
relation to the technology used to ma- 
nipulate it in a variety of ways. The book 
does not serve as a technical text, nor does 
it treat the subject of information technol- 
ogy in a technical manner. This book be- 
longs with other works that treat catalog- 
ing and information technology 
broadly- — Daniel CannCasciato, Head of 
Cataloging and Interiibrary Loans, Cen- 
tral Washington University Library, El- 
lensburg, Washington (dix@ctvu.edu) 
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In Memoriam: John Oldick 



Bob Nardini 



John Oldick, chief of the Collection De- 
velopment Division at Queens Borough 
Public Library, died on August 21, 1997, 
after he was struck in traffic the day before 
while walking near his home in Green- 
wich Village. I heard this news over the 
telephone, having called John to talk 
about a branch project we had been work- 
ing on together. I'd read his latest e-mail 
message right before making the call and 
looked at it on my computer screen as I 
heard about his death from another mem- 
ber of the library staff. 

Many others knew John Oldick far bet- 
ter than I did. A book vendor's contacts 
with a librarian are occasional, usually 
brief, and centered on business at hand. 
In the seven years he worked at Queens, 
John and I met on perhaps five or six 
occasions, at a couple of hours per visit, 
with occasional e-mail and phone contact. 
Yet doing business is never all business, 
since librarian and vendor, or any buyer 
and seller, must present themselves to one 
another. Time is always short, making for 
concentrated courtships that quickly dis- 
till into an essence of what librarian and 
vendor need to know about one another. 

One of my earliest and freshest memo- 
ries of John is a lunch at an ALA confer- 
ence in San Francisco. We'd agreed to 
meet at a pub not far from the Embarca- 
dero. The place was crowded with no- 
where to sit, so we worked standing up, 
surrounded by a noisy lunchtime crowd, 
our folders and papers beside our sand- 
wiches and beer, all resting on a wooden 
ledge that hugged the wall. John in- 
spected our surroundings and, clearly not 



a stranger to pubs, assured me that this 
seemed a pretty good place to take up our 
business. What that business was I don't 
remember, but I do recall him telling me, 
once we'd finished it, that I'd been his last 
appointment of the conference and that 
the wonders of the city were now on tap. 
He was a compact man with a wiry kind of 
energy, and he walked off in the direction 
of M arket Street, propelled by as crisp and 
purposeful a step as I'd ever seen, blessed 
with an afternoon sky that was high, blue, 
and glorious. He grew up in Fort Plain, 
New York, one of the old towns of the 
Mohawk Valley, and once told me what he 
liked about having settled in lower Man- 
hattan. He could leave his building, head 
in one direction or another, and walk for 
hours, sure of finding parts of New York 
he'd never seen before. In his own neigh- 
borhood, he said, he loved the fact that at 
any hour of the day or night there was life 
down on the street. If he felt like having 
an ice cream cone at two in the morning, 
well, he could find one. I'm sure on many 
occasions he set off for that cone or for 
one of the far reaches of Manhattan with 
that same sense of engagement with a city 
that I'd witnessed in San Francisco. 

Each day he rode the subway across 
Queens to the central library. The ground 
floor of the building is as animated as a 
bazaar, books stacked in displays and the 
aisles between them crowded with resi- 
dents of New York's second most popu- 
lous borough, young and old inspecting 
the library's wares, lining up for a termi- 
nal, carrying on a hundred simultaneous 
conversations, flirtations, arguments, and 
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other engagements with one another, in a 
dozen different languages. Queens circu- 
lates more titles than any library system in 
America, and it was Johns job, working 
from one of the upper floors, to coordi- 
nate selection and acquisition of materials 
for the central library, its 62 branches, and 
some 2 million residents of Queens. 

He knew his business. He needed to, 
to buy books on the Queens scale. He 
learned the book trade as an insider, in a 
publishing jnh and as owner of a bookstore 
before working as a librarian in all three 
of the city's systems: New York, Broofdyn, 
and finally Queens. He mapped out the 
book publishing world and covered 



swaths of it for the library system, with 
blanket orders, first copies, Greertaways, 
approval plans, and firm orders, whatever 
worked, and automated the library's acqui- 
sitions routines while he was at it. Could a 
vendor help? He'd listen to any suggestion 
a sales rep might have, decide quickly, and 
tell you why or why not. A rep might come 
away from a meeting with more business or 
might come away with less. A good call 
either way, or so John, with a grin and a 
laugh, could make it seem. 

The people of'Queens, those of us any- 
where who buy or sell books to put onto 
shelves for readers — we're all the poorer 
for his death. 
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regular updating options are also available. Call OCLC AsiaLink for 
more information at 1-8004*48-5878, ext. 4386 or e-mail 
marcia_stout@oclc.org. 



Furthering Access to the World's Information 
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Index 



Volume 41, 1997 (Corrected) 



Compiled by Edward Swanson 



Editor's note: Due to a production error, the index for Volume 41 tlutt was published in the 
October 1997 issue o/LRTS was the preliminary version, not the final version. It had been 
prepared before the October issue was in Us find farm, and Mr. Swattson had not had an 
opjiortunittj to review (owl update the index based on the final form of the October issue 
before it was published- We regret this error and apologise to Mr. Sioamonjor its 
occurrence. The correct version of the index appears below. 



General Procedures Used in Compiling the Index 
The following types of entries are included: 

a. authors — of articles, reviews, and letters 

b. tides — of articles and of articles about which letters were published 

c. subjects — of articles and of books reviewed 

Subject entries for individuals are identified hy"(ahout)") letters are identified by "(c)". 
Reviews are indexed by name of reviewer and by subject of the work reviewed, identified by 

"(r)". They are also listed by title under the heading "Books reviewed". 
Entries are arranged word byword following the "file-as-spelled" principle. Numbers are arranged 

be tore alphabetical characters; acronyms without internal punctuation are arranged as words. 



Paging of Volume 41: 
Pages 1-72 = Number 1 (January) 
Pages 73-172 = Number 2 (April) 
Pages 173-276 = Number 3 (July) 

A 

Academic libraries 

Mutilation of materials in: 7-16 
Use of paraprofessional staff members in: 
205-18 

Acquisition of library materials 

Management of: 136-38, 143-45, 155-57 

"The Adequacy of the Structure of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine Classification 
Scheme for Organizing Pharmacy Litera- 
ture" 123-35 

"Analyzing Search Styles of Patrons and Staff: 
A Replicative Study of Two University Li- 
braries" 219-35 

"Arranging Roots: Classification and Subject 
Headings for Genealogical Collections" 
335^6 



Art materials 

Mutilation of: 7-16 
Author records 

Arrangement of: 79-100 
Authority management: 39^49 

B 

Ball State University Libraries: 39-49 
Bibliographic relationships: 79-100 
Bibliographic works 

Arrangement of in online catalogs: 79-100 
Black, Steve: 283-94 
Blake, Linda: 335-46 
Boissonnas, Christian M.: 147-54 
Books reviewed 

Cataloger's Desktop: 347-49 

Digital Imaging Technology for Preserva- 
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Hon (RLG Symposium, 1994; Elk- 
ington, ed.): 158-62 
Enhancing a New Design for Subject Ac- 
cess to Online Catalogs (Drabenstott): 
60-67 

Geographic Information Systems and Li- 
braries (Annual Clinic on Library Ap- 
plications of Data Processing, 32d; 
Smith and Cluck, eds.): 67-70 

Information Services for Innovative Or- 
ganizations (Maguire, Kazlauskas, and 
Weir): 58-60 

Preservation Management (Feather, Mat- 
thews, and Eden): 162-64 

RLG Digital Image Access Project (RLG 
Symposium, 1995; McClung, ed.): 158- 
62 

Scholarship in the New Information Envi- 
ronment (RLG Symposium, 1995; 
Hughes, ed.): 158-62 

Selecting Library and Archive Collections 
for Digital Reformatting (RLG Sympo- 
sium, 1995; Erway, ed.): 158-62 

Serials Management (Chen): 164-66 

Testing a New Design for Subject Analysis 
to Online Catalogs (Drabenstott and 
Weller): 60-67 

Using Subject Headings for Online Re- 
trieval (Drabenstott and Vizine- 
Goetz): 60-67 
Brogdon, Jennie L: 323-34 

c 

California Newspaper Project: 236-53 

Call, J. Randolph: 155-57 

Call numbers 

Acceptance of on cataloging copy: 29-38 

Carlyle, Allyson: 79-100, 273 (c), 350-51 (c) 

Cataloging 

By paraprof'essional staff: 205-18 
Costs: 29-38 

"Celebrating C. Sumner Spalding" 274-75 

Chan, Lois Mai: 295-322 

Chang, Sherry S.: 50-57 

"Change and Decay" 143-45 

"Changing Acquisitions at Detroit Public Li- 
brary" 155-57 

"Changing Roles: Original Cataloging by Para- 
professionals in ARL Libraries" 205-18 

"Chemistry Journal Use and Cost: Results of a 
Longitudinal Study" 101-11, 350 (c) 

Chemistry materials 
Costs: 101-11 
Use studies: 101-11 

Chrzastowski, Tina E.: 101-11, 350 (c) 

City University of New York, Baruch College: 
139-42 

Classification 

Genealogical materials: 335-46 



Pharmacy materials: 123-35 

Collection analysis: 50-57 

"A Comparison of Pre- and Post-Cataloging 
Authority Control" 39-49 

"Consortium Use of the OCLC/AMIGOS Col- 
lection Analysis CD: The SUNY Experi- 
ence" 50-57 

"Converting Wade-Giles Cataloging to Pin- 
yin: The Development and Implementa- 
tion of a Conversion Program for the Aus- 
tralian National CJK Service" 254-63 

Conway, Paul: 158-62 (r) 

Cooperative cataloging 
Saudi Arabia: 264-72 

"Cooperative Cataloging: Prospects and Prob- 
lems for Libraries in Saudi Arabia" 264-72 

Copyright status 

Determining for preservation purposes: 323-34 

Cornell University: 147-54 

Crotteau, Mark: 350 (c) 

"Cutting Cataloging Costs: Accepting LC Clas- 
sification Call Numbers from OCLC Cata- 
loging Copy" 29-38 

D 

"Data Entry and the Economy of Offshore In- 
formation Production" 112-22 

Data entry industry: 112-22 

"Database Design for Preservation Project 
Management: The California Newspaper 
Project" 236-53 

Daugherty, Robert Allen: 172 (c) 

Demas, Samuel: 323-34 

"Determining Copyright Status for Preserva- 
tion and Access: Defining Reasonable Ef- 
fort" 323-34 

Detroit Public Library: 155-57 

Digital imaging: 158-62 (r) 

Dodd, David C: 172(c) 

Dole, Wanda V: 50-57 

Duchin, Douglas: 139-42 

Duke, Jolen K.: 347-49 (r) 

E 

Ellis, Steven: 112-22 

"Errors and Obsolete Elements in Assigned 
Library of Congress Subject Headings: Im- 
plications for Subject Cataloging and Sub- 
ject Authority Control" 295-322 

F 

Filing order 

In online catalogs: 79-l6o 

Form/Genre terms: 190-204 

Frangakis, Evelyn: 167-68 

"From Access Points to Materials: A Transac- 
tion Log Analysis of Access Point Value 
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for Online Catalog Users" (Wyly, July 

1996): 172 (c) 
"From Citation to Piece in Hand: The Search 

for Efficiency in Accessing Monographic 

Series" 179-89 
"Fulfilling the Second Objective in the Online 

Catalog: Schemes for Organizing Author 

and Work Records into Usable Displays" 

79-100, 273 (erratum), 350 (c), 350-51 (c) 

G 

Geer, Beverley: 164-66 (r) 

Genealogical materials 
Classification of: 335-46 
Subject headings for: 335-46 

Geographic information systems: 67-70 (r) 

Gossen, Eleanor: 17-28 

Gozzi, Cynthia: 136-38 

Graham, Crystal: 350 (c) 

"Grass-Routs Cataloging and Classification: 
Food for Thought from World Wide Web 
Subject-Oriented Hierarcliieal Lists" 
(Dodd, July 1996): 172 (erratum) 

Greever, Karen E.: 39^9 

Groom, Linda: 254-63 

H 

Hayman, Lynne M.: 236-53 
Hiatt, Robert M: 274-75 

I 

"Identical in Appearance but Not in Actuality: 
Headings Shared by a Subject-Access and a 
Form/Genre Access Authority List" 180-204 

"In Memoriam: Susan Garretson Swartzburg 
(1938-1996)" 167-68 

Information services: 58-60 (r) 

"Instructions for Authors" 71-72 

Interlibrary loan: 17-28 

J 

"Journal Collection Analysis at a Liberal Arts 
College" 283-94 

K 

Kaczor, Sue: 17-28 
Khurshid, Zahiruddin: 264-72 
Kingsley, Peter: 143^15 

L 

Lang, Mary S.: 219-35 
Leazer, Gregory H. : 58-70, 158-66, 347-49 
Library of Congress subject headings 
Errors in assignment of: 295-322 
Obsolete elements of: 295-322 



Lopez-Mertz, Elsa M.: 123-35 

M 

Maddox, Anthony B.: 58-60 (r) 

Malinconico, S. Michael: 29-38 

"Managing Acquisitions in a Changing Envi- 
ronment: From Coping to Control" 136-38 

"Managing Technical Services in a Changing 
Environment: The Cornell Experience" 
147-54 

Massey, Susan A.: 29-38 

Miller, David: 180-204 

Mohr, Deborah A.: 205-18 

Monographic series 
Access to: 179-89 

"Monographs Acquisitions: Staffing Costs and 
the Impact of Automation" (Morris, Re- 
baracak, and Rowley, Dec. 1996): 169-71 
(erratum) 

"Moving Right Along: Changes in Staffing, 
Functions, Workstation Setup, and Person- 
nel" 139-42 

Mutilation of library materials: 7-16 

N 

National Library of Australia: 254-63 
National Library of Medicine classification: 
123-35 

New York University: 143-45 
Newspapers 

Preservation of: 236-53 
"Notes on Operations" 50-57, 136-57, 236- 

72, 335-46 

o 

OCLC bibliographic records: 29-38 
OCLC/AMIGOS Collection Analysis CD: 50-57 
Ogden, Sherelyn: 162-64 (r) 
Olesko, Brian M.: 101-11 
Olszak, Lydia: 7-16 
Online catalogs 

Displays in: 79-100 

Filing order in: 79-100 

Searching in: 219-35 

Subject access in: 60-67 (r) 

P 

Paraprofessional staff members 

Use of for cataloging: 205-18 
Paris Principles: 79-100 
Pharmacy materials 

Classification of: 123-35 
Pinyin romanization scheme 

Conversion from Wade-Giles: 254-63 
Preservation of library materials: 158-62 (r) 

Management of— Great Britain: 162-64 (r) 

Use of databases in: 236-53 
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R 

Ray, Kathlin L.: 219-35 



s 

Schuneman, Anita: 205-18 
Science materials 

Interlibrary loans of: 17-28 
Scilken, Marvin H.: 273 (c) 
Serial publications: 165-66 (r) 

Analysis of collections of: 283-94 

Costs: 101-11 

Use studies: 101-11, 283-94 

Series, see Monographic series 

Shemberg, Marian: 179-89 

Smith, Elizabeth H.: 7-16 

Spalding, C. Sumner: 274-75 (about) 

Stallings, Evelyn T.: 335-46 

State University of New York: 50-57 

State University of New York, University at Al- 
bany: 17-28 

Subject access 

In online catalogs: 60-67 (r) 

Subject headings: 190-204 

Genealogical materials: 335-46 

Swanson, Edward: 352-55 

Swartzburg, Susan Garretson: 167-68 (about) 



T 

Technical services departments 
Management of: 139^2, 147-54 

Transaction log studies: 219-35 

"Treatment of Mutilated Art Books: A Survey 
of Academic ARL Libraries" 7-16 

U 

University of Alabama Libraries: 29-38 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte: 
136-38 

University of the Pacific: 219-35 
V 

"Variation in Interlibrary Loan Use by Univer- 
sity of Albany Science Departments" 17-28 
Vizine-Goetz, Diane: 295-322 

w 

Wade-Giles romanization scheme 
Conversion to Pinyin: 254-63 
Weinberg, Bella Hass: 60-67 (r) 
Wiberley, Stephen E., Jr.: 172 (c) 
Workstations: 139-42 

z 

Zimmerman, Ann: 67-70 (r) 



ACRL 




Call for Participation 



We're on the fast track for change as we 
are Racing Toward Tomorrow. How can 
academic librarians create and channel 
change? Shift your gears and share your 
expertise as a presenter in these areas: 



ACRL 9th National 
Conference 

Detroit 
April 8-11. 1999 



creating lifelong learners 
shaping the changing environment 
changing work roles 
developing alternate resources 
expanding knowledge base 
creating alliances and partnerships 

Deadline for panel and paper proposals is June 15, 1998. 

For details about preparing a proposal and additional 
information about the conference, visit ACRL's Web site 
athttp://www.ala.org/acrl/prendex.html 

Or call (800) 545-2433, ext. 251 4 

Or e-mail acrl@ala.org 

Association of College and Research Libraries, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 6061 1 
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Instructions for Authors 



Manuscript Submission 

Manuscripts of articles should be sent to 
the editor, Jennifer Younger, University of 
Notre Dame, 221 Hesburgh Library, 
Notre Dame, IN 46556; (219) 631-7790; 
fax: (219) 631-6772; e-mail: younger.l® 
nd.edu. 

In general, the editorial staff follows 
the Guidelines for Authors, Editors, and 
Publishers of Literature in the Library 
and Information Field adopted by the 
American Library Association Council in 
1983 and available from the ALA Execu- 
tive Offices. Information about copyright 
policies also is available from ALA head- 
quarters. 

Manuscript Preparation 

Please follow these procedures for pre- 
paring manuscripts for Library Resources 
I? Technical Services (LRTS): 

1. Submit original, unpublished manu- 
scripts only. Do not submit manu- 
scripts that are being considered for 
publication in other venues. Authors 
are responsible for the accuracy of 
statements included. Papers pre- 
sented at a conference should be 
identified with the conference name 
and date in the cover letter. 

2. Manuscripts should be machine- 
printed and double-spaced. Three 
copies must be provided. Disk copy 
will be requested from authors for 
accepted articles. 

3. Write the article in a grammatically 
correct, simple, readable style. When- 
ever possible avoid jargon, anthropo- 
morphism, and acronyms. All acro- 
nyms must be accompanied by their 
full spelled- out form. For spelling 
and usage consult the Random House 
Webster's College LHctianan/ (New 
York Random House, 1991)! Verify 



the spelling and accuracy of all names 
in an appropriate source. Consult 
The Chicago Manual of Styh 14th ed. 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1993) 
for capitalization, abbreviations, us- 
age oi numbers, etc. 

4. Give the article a brief title; if the title 
does not fully describe the content of 
the article, add a brief subtitle. On 
the first page of the manuscript give 
the article title, the name(s) of the 
author(s), and the position title, insti- 
tutional affiliation, and address of 
each author. 

5. On the second page of the manu- 
script give the title followed by a 
brief, informative abstract. Do not 
identify the author(s) here or else- 
where in the manuscript. Number all 
pages throughout the manuscript, 

6. Suhmit all references on separate 
pages at the end of the text, preced- 
ing any tables or illustrations. 

7. LRTS follows The Chicago Manual of 
Style author-date system of refer- 
ences (see chapter 10). Verify each 
citation by sight, very carefully. 

8. Follow the examples and suggestions 
in chapter 12 of The Chicago Manual 
of Style in designing tables. Submit 
each table on a separate page at the end 
of the manuscript. Indicate the pre- 
ferred placement in the text with an 
instruction in square brackets. Provide 
each table with a brief, meaningful 
caption. 

9. Be prepared to supply camera-ready 
■ copy for all illustrations. Accompany 
the manuscript with a photocopy of 
each, and a brief, meaningful caption 
noted on the verso. 

Editorial Policy 

LRTS is the official journal of the Associa- 
tion for Library Collections & Technical 
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Services (ALCTS), a division of the 
American Library Association. The fol- 
lowing statement of editorial policy was 
adopted by the ALCTS Board of Direc- 
tors, July 1, 1991. 

Purpose 

The purpose oiLRTS is to support the theo- 
retical, intellectual, practical, and scholarly 
aspects of the profession of collection man- 
agement and development, acquisitions, 
cataloging and classification, preservation 
and reformatting, and serials, by publishing 
articles (subject to double-blind peer re- 
view) and book reviews, and editorials and 
correspondence in response to the same. 

Audience 

The audience for LRTS includes practitio- 
ners, students, researchers, and other 
scholars with an interest in collection de- 
velopment and technical services and re- 
lated activities in all types of libraries. 

Frequency 

LRTS is published quarterly, with the vol- 
ume calendar corresponding to the calen- 
dar year. Numbers appear in January, 
April, July, and October. 

Scope 

The editor of LRTS, with the assistance of 
an editorial board, strives to achieve a 



balance among the articles published in 
the journal so that the interests of each of 
the sections of ALCTS (Acquisitions, 
Cataloging & Classification, Collection 
Management and Development, Preser- 
vation and Reformatting, Serials) is repre- 
sented in the journal. Articles on technol- 
ogy, management, and education, e.g., are 
appropriate to the journal when the appli- 
cation of these is to issues of interest to 
practitioners and researchers working in 
collection development and technical 
services. The scope of the articles publish- 
ed in LRTS is also guided by the "Mission 
and Priorities Statement" adopted by the 
ALCTS Board of Directors in 1990. 

Content 

The content oi'LRTS is to include: 

1. Articles that further the advance- 
ment of knowledge by reporting the 
results of research or other scholarly 
activity. 

2. Periodic literature review essays that 
discuss issues and trends. 

3. Notes that report unique or evolving 
technical processes. 

4. Notes that report unique or evolving 
research methods. 

5. Substantive book reviews of new 
publications. 

6. A brief, factual, annual statement of 
the Associations accomplishments. 

LRTS is not an appropriate forum for 
brief reports on new products, new serv- 
ices, or other current news items. 
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Reviewers 1996 



Atkinson, Ross 
Avery, Chris 
Bogan, Ruth 
Boissonnas, Christian 
Brisson, Roger 
Brooks, Connie 
Butkovich, Nan 
Childress, Eric 
Chrzastowski, Tina 
Cook, Eleanor 
Duke, John 

El-Sherbini, Magda 

Frieder, Richard 

Garrison, Bill 

Gertz, Janet 

Goodwin, Vania 

Green, Alan 

Hixson, Carol 

Holley, Bob 

Johns, Cecily 

Kao, Winnie 

Kelley, Sherry 

Lambrecht, Jay 



Leighton, Lee 
MacEwan, Bonnie 
Madison, Olivia 
Morris, Dilys 
Myers-Hayers, Patricia 
Papakhian, Ralph 
Peters, Tom 
Prabha, Chandra 
Riemer, John 
Rohdy, Margaret 
Ruschoff, Carlen 
Schottlaender, Brian 
Sercan, Cecilia 
Sinclair, Regina 
Sluk, John 
Swartzell, Ann 
Thomas, Grace 
VanGoethem, Jeri 
VanPulis, Noelle 
Weintraub, Tamara 
Wineburgh-Freed, Magie 
Wool, Gregory 
Wyngaard, Susan 



Reviewers 



1997 



Accand, Janet 
Avery, Chris 
Bakker, Connie 
Berger, Barbara 
Blixrud, Julia 
Bloss, Alex 
Bogan, Buth 
Boissonnas, Christian 
Boomgaarden, Wes 
Bradsher, Carol 
Budd, John 
Calhoun, Karen 
Childress, Eric 
Chou, Yu-lan 
Christian 

Chrzastowski, Tina 
DeStefano, Paula 
Diedrichs, Carol 
Dirks, Lee 
Dole, Wanda 
Drewes, Jeanne 
Duke, John 
Geer-Butler, Beverley 
Gertz, Janet 
Gould, Linda 
Haberman, Marge 
Harrison, S.E. 
Hazen, Dan 
Hearn, Stephen 
Hemmasi, Harriette 
Hixon, Carol 
Holley, Bob 
Izbicki, Thomas 
Jacob, Elin 
Jedlicka, Beth 
Johns, Cecily 



Johnston, George 
Jordan, Sonja 
Kaplan, Michael 
Kellerman, Lydia 
Kohberger, Paul 
Lambrecht, Jay 
Lucas, Diane 
MacEwan, Bonnie 
Martin, Sylvia 
McCombs, Gillian 
McDonough, Joyce 
McEwan, Bonnie 
McGarry, Dorothy 
Mischo, Bill 
Motylewski, Karen 
Beed, Helen 
Bice, Janice Beaudin 
Bider, Mary 
Biemer, John 
Buschoff, Carlen 
Schmidt, Karen 
Sinclair, Begina 
Strawn, Gary 
Su, Meng-f'en 
Sun, Dajin 
Tsao, Jai-hsya 
Van Deventer, Barbara 
Vizine-Goetz, Diane 
Weintraub, Tamara 
Wilder, Stanley 
Williamson, Nancy 
Winters, Barbara 
Wolven, Bob 
Woods, Larry 
Wool, Gregory 
Zabel, Diane 



ALCTS Up and Running 

Institutes Presented by 

The Association for Library Collections & 

Technical Services 

a division of the American Library Association 




Meeting the Challenge of 
Children's Materials: 
Acquiring, Cataloging, and 
Preserving for Today's Youth 

March 1 1 , Kansas City, MO 
•The knowledge and skills 
needed to acquire, catalog, and 
care for both print and non-print 
media in the children's room of 
your library. 



Fundamentals of Acquisitions 
Teleconference Institute 

March 1 3, regional downlink sites 
Cosponsored by the Univ. of South 
Carolina - CLIS 
•The basics of acquiring mono- 
graphs: developing goals and 
methods, understanding financial 
management, building relation- 
ships with library booksellers. 

Electronic Serials from 
Acquisition to Access 

April 24-25, St. Louis, MO 
•A basic course on electronic 
serials to help you come to grips 
with this rapidly changing format. 



Managing Metadata for the 
Digital Library: Crosswalks 
or Chaos? 

May 4-5, Washington, D.C. 
Cosponsored by Library and 
Information Technology Association 
•The latest developments, 
standards, and tools and the 
impact of digital library 
development on your existing 
catalogs and processes. 

Cataloging Now 

July 10, Anaheim, CA 
Preconference to American 
Association of Law Libraries 
cosponsored by AALL and the 
Reference and Users Services 
Association 
•Quicker, better, cheaper 
cataloging with the Program for 
Cooperative Cataloging's core 
record. 

Basic Collection Management 
and Development 

August 20-22, Irvine, CA 
•Current issues, workload themes, 
and the impacts of electronic 
collections. 



Contact the ALCTS Office at 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 6061 1 . 
• Phone: 800/545-2433 x 5034. • E-mail: kwhrttlesey@ala.org. 
* Web site: www, ala.org/alcts/evenls/index.html 



A New Service on the 
Information Superhighway 




If you have been searching for an easy way to authority control your 
library's current cataloging, try LTI's Authority Express service. 

mthAuthority Express, a library uses the Internet to transmit a 
file of newly cataloged bibliographic records to LTI (via FTP). 
Overnight, LTT processes the records through its state-of-the-art 
authority control system. Then, at the library's convenience, it logs 
into LTI's FTP server to retrieve fully authorized catalog records, 
along with linked LC name and subject authority records. 

Authority Express 

• Keeps authority control current at an affordable price 

• Integrates easily into existing workflows 

• Lowers cost by reducing staff time spent on catalog maintenance 

• Provides next-day turn around for up to 5,000 catalog records 

• Accepts records for processing even if LTI did not perform the 
original authority control 



'Authority Control for the 21st Century" 




Library Technologies, Inc. 

2300 Computer Avenue, Suite D-19 Willow Grove, PA 19090 
(215) 830-9320 Fax: (215) 830-9422 
(800) 795-9504 email: LTI@UbraryTech.Com 



What do this animal and the leader in full service 
document delivery have in common? 





warn 



% -V. 



They're both fast, lean, 
resourceful and great caregivers. 

Just what you look for in a full service 
document delivery provider: 



Rapid standard delivery with rush capabilities 

Competitive base prices with volume discounts 
from an organization that knows how to pass cost 
savings onto the customer 

Innovative solutions such as globally-networked 
document sources, customized document ordering 
and management services, state-of-the-art 
automation, and a personalized TOC current 
awareness service 

--^r*' Trained account service professionals who 

really care about your needs 



EISSCO 



All the document services 
you need and want from a 
name you already know 
antitrust — EBSCO: 



EBSCO Document Services. 
Delivering Results Worldwide. 



MM 

E-mail: info@ebscoctoc.com 
Web: www.ebscodoc.com 
Phone: 800*71-8508 



When you contact us, please mention Code No LRTS198 so that we may better assist you, 



